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SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  JOHX 
B ARCLAT^  Author  of  Ar^cnis. 

{^Concluded  from  our  hift,  p,  260.) 

IT  now  remains  to  make  feme  ob- 
I'crvations  on  the  various  works 
of  Barclay. 

His  Ryle  in  heroic  poetry,  like  that 
of  moR  of  his  cotemporaries,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  after  the  faulty 
models  of  Statius  aitd  Claudiaii.  In 
it  pomp  of  words  is  preferred  to  ner¬ 
vous  limplicity,  and  trite  fentimenrs 
are  concealed  under  gaudy  lau- 
guage. 

The  verfes  that  he  compolcd  on 
Margaret  de  Valois,  the  frail  and  ill- 
fated  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
are  well  known.  They  have  been  of¬ 
ten  publilhcd  as  a  fpeciinen  of  his 
poetry,  in  a  colUclioa  familiar  to  every 
fchool-boy. 

Barclay  excelled  in  hyperbole.  He 
fays,  that  in  Britain  there  arc  no 
waRe  grounds. 

— “  Nulla  aiva  vacant,  nulla  avia,*' 

Of  the  Britifh  navy,  at  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  King  James,  he  thus 
Ipcaks :  I 


- “  Vix  puppibiis  xqtior 

“  Siitiicit,  et  totos  cunruiniint  carbafa 
vciitos." 

As  the  Riips  of  Britain  were 
numerous  that  tlicy  could  hardly  find 
fca-room,  and  as  their  fails  exhauRed 
all  the  winds  that  could  till  them,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  apprelienfi'.ns 
of  Natuic,  leR  the  Britifh  IhoiilJ 
form  a  wooden  bridge  acrois  the 
Atlantic,  and  fo  to  Terra  Aufralis 
incognita^ 

“  Jainque  novos  fines,  latibus  jam  littora 

“  Jam  puntcin  Natura  timet.” 

King  James  lay  Tick.  This  exceed¬ 
ingly  alarmed  Barclay,  who  declared, 
that  if  the  King  died, 

“  Fas,  leges,  raptofqiie  does  nox  obruct 
uiia.” 

This  is  too  extravagant  to  admit  of 
criticifm. 

It  was  fingnlarly  dutiful  in  Barclay 
to  wifh  that  his  parents  might  equal 
the  phoenix  in  longevity.  His  loy.il- 
ty,  however,  conceived  a  wilh  Rill 
bolder  :  He  prayed  that  King  James 
and  his  fon,  Prince  Henry,  might 
be  immortal,  and  reign,  in  con- 
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jiiiiaion,  over  Britain  for  time  ever-  narrative  of  the  ^hofts  at  Lyons  is  at- 
inorc.  Iciulcd  wlrii  ciiciunifances  of  horror 

,  ,  ,  futlicient  to -aritate  the  minds  of  the 

- “  Ant,  li  moitalM  taneunt  .  ,  ^  •*  / 

Cl  XT  .  I  .  I  I  ‘  .  ... ,r..w.  credulous,  ai»d  even  to  excite  lome 

“  V.ila  deos,  ten  as  habeas,  teiraUiue  .  .* 

percuni.s  emotion  in  the  iloutelr  heart. 

“  Cum  ^^ei.itoie  colas,  niiiuii:am.]ue  hxc  Tne  delci  ipllon  of  the  inelegant 
lieptia  reliikiua.^.”  hofpil.dit y  and  vain  ceremonies  at  the 

T-.  rive  one  example  ^ore 1 

Cti  ,  ks  'l.  wliile  a  boy,  bad  lome  in-  Countries,  is  lively  although 

fir.otv  in  bis  lens.  A  plain  man  lomewhat  extravagant ;  and  the  man- 
v.o,,ld  have  alcnbed  thi.  to  ti  e  Archduke  was 

rickets,  or  I'omr  other  ol'tiie.lillcmpers  .  l’’'  bed-chamber  of  his 

to  wnich  children  are  liable,  lint,  1  •■'‘[“'I'*'  [a’tat  46],  ,s  exceedingly 
artordlng  to  iiarclay,  there  was  a  i  ■“dicrous.  “  He  had  no  c  oti.mg  on 
loi.lpirac'v  tonueJ  in  order  to  dehi-  i  ‘  *1  I'ncn  pu  meiU.  In  the  one 

jitale  ihe  hei.-.poarenl.  Of  this  the  I  ‘  '>« 

fo.t  rec  Ived  loKlo.ibted  inforni.ition  ‘  with  a  tglucd  taper;  tn  the 

ii  o  ii  one  c!  the  D^/lh:Lj.  It  reems,  ‘  "^her,  a  golden  key  and  a  hvord,’ 
t'.  -i  the  chief  confpira'ois  were,  [“  l-'at  emtn  linca  Mum  velle 

/or:,,  t/.orV/cW'"/r.  the  ‘"'Uruans,  m.ituuiue  ilia  matulam 

/.on, ,  and  //••;/'  herlelf.  ‘  a'-g<=nteam  ac  facem,  hac  clavem 

‘  aurcam  gladiumcjiie  geltabar.  His 
l.i 1  .till  :iuiiic  ct  livitlus  i  il!c  oi’iiaincntis  iniignis  acccilit  ad 

‘  tonim,  ct  Dcjviuay  iiuiuit,  ad  im^ 

“  I-l  Dn.,,  ft  !H)U  UlUUiain  CX-  .  ^  ^  .,,1 

*  ‘  p.'r:u7u  tun??:  vc?n.  J 

pH  l»!i(  p'  ClU'..  f  -• 

lienrv  .  or  r  ranee  [  Prcfiijrc^ij  is 
r)iiMlir  .ill  l  iiis  to  be  exrufed  as  porii*  |ci  nelly  fatiri/ed  by  l>arcl.iy.  Born 
cd  nctioni  Certainly;  it  j)oets  hive  under  the  dominion  cd  the  family  of 
h  tnee  to  utff'i  wh.iiever  exlravav;an-  ( tuife,  and  educ.itod  by  the  Jefuits, 
CHS  I  her  will  ;  but,  in  works  ot  iina-  B.irelay  api'iears  to  have  imbibed  ear- 
ginaiit  n,  as  well  as  in  m.itiars  more  |  ly  paeiudiees  againll  that  Prince,  and 
luomcntouv,  : h.ei e  is  a  duliiKti  >n  bo  to  h.ive  taken  pleafurc  in  deicanting 
i\sc'*n  .’.nd  ^veak  and  exceptionable  parts 

The  ehgi:iv-.d  vc a  les  ot'  Bircl.iy  de  of  hi-i  ch.irader. 
fei  ve  inoie  :  ppl.ud'c  than  Iii^  Ingli-  Acc*(*rding  to  Barclay,  in  Eupl.or- 
louuaii  "  he.Oiv.->;  ti):*  tlie  n.ituic  ot  1  ru'  tin*  fFPriuans  werp  ihilL  verv 


lei  ve  more  :  ppi.uiic  ilnm  In.  high-  |  Aceimding  to  Barclay,  in  Eupl.or^ 
touuali  t:  h(:;oiv\->  ;  ti):*  tlie  n.ituicot  j  the  Germans  were  du'l,  very 

iliai  iiH  .drj'e,  .ir.  iit.  :’C'.^i:!,irl\  return-  .  iormal,  and  much  addicted  to  illiberal 
lug  I  '•'•ou,  pinbed  his  imag'iiafu'u,  j  drunkennefs.  But  in  the  Apology 
aiul  ultoctu  It  li«im  w'id  excmljoii''.  |  lay^?*  “  My  antient  original  is 
His  elegy,  inilileJ  /  c/u  /iJcuijij^  j  trom  Germany  ;  and  I  am  Itudions, 
has  nuu  Ic ;  and  the  verfcs  Dc  |  evtui  tx)  an  excefs  of  relpcvTf,  in  culti- 

rel.ite  iugenl.ndlv  an  accix^ciu  laijio  v.itii.g  the  iVicndflup  of  the  Ger- 
havc  bJ.iiicu  Homy  l\.('l  fr.ince  mans.  i'heir  candour,  as  to  what  I 
111  lae  roiule  ci  his  am  yi.s.  urtered  in  Jporty  fhews  them  to  be 

^  U  V..IS  IP.  puetic.d  ‘.till c  ill  It  Bar-  worthy  of  ferious  commendation  ; 
Cia\  e.ik.iej.  Iiic  iplgram  nd  ;nul  their  judgment  of  things  is  fo 
,  aliuougii  ddliilc,  is  i  jidf,  tiiat  they  will  neither  value  the 
exteedu.  U  poignan:.  ^  lemblance  of  good  oflices,  nor,  thro’ 

1 -»c  lo.i  po.Uif  u  ot  hupf'-ri.'.i'fi  Ij,  prejudice,  revenge  an  imaginary  in- 
very  iMVHjU.t!.  M.iuv  of  the  dories  in  fult. 

tlyi  vM'ik  .ue  piurde,  indecent  and  endeavours  to  find  fome  apo- 

.»  ic  .  ji...  K\i  the  other  hand,  tlu  logy  fur  the  ludicrous  and  conteinp* 
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tiblc  charafler  that  he  had  drawn  of 
Henry  IV.  With  rcl'ped  to  Philip  11. 
he  took  IhjL'ltcr  under  tlic  pretence 
of  the  redcctions  having  been  uttered 
by  a  tiiird  perfoii.  Bur,  with  refped 
to  Henry  IW  he  oppofed  the  culo- 
giuitis  of  a  t'urd  perlbn  to  what  was 
related  in  his  own  name.  And  as  to 
Saili,  he  even  prevaricated,  being  de- 
iiroiis  that  his  readers  IhoiilJ  imagine 
that  the  doubtlul  word  Joron/ifus  (gilt- 
hater)  implied  (Uic  wliofe  integrity 
rtjc^led  bribes,  aivd  not  one  wiiolc 
pai  limonious  temper  abhorred  to 
make  prelents. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through 
all  the  particni.iis  in  the  Apology. 
It  fuggelU  this  Cw^nclnfion,  chat  he 
who  aflumes  the  cnaia(5ter  ol  Ur/ivcr- 
fal  i^atiri/}  ought  to  be  previouily  I 
certain  that  he  is  never  to  need  the 
patron.’ge  or  favour  of  any  individual 
on  earJ). 

77’e  Narrative  of  the  Gnnf'o>\v  ier~ 
plot  is  perlpicuous,  and  lb  cautioiilly 
worded  as  to  leave  the  rtll'jriou  of  the 

O 

author  uncertain.  In  its  exordium 
and  concliilion  there  is  a  larj^e  mix- 
turc  ol  declamation  and  liattery,  in-  j 


dlfpofitions  and  manners  of  nations, 
he  meant  not  to  attempt  the  impof- 
fible  talk  of  Jeferibing  the  dilpoliticms 
and  manners  cd  every  Uian. 

Pict.iSy  or,  “  Tlie  Vindication  of 
William  Barclay,”  is  a  very  Itarned 
work.  It  difplays  fo  nuich  reading, 
eipecially  in  law  and  ect leliallic al  bif- 
tory,  that  w’c  may  coiijec^tire  it  .to 
have  been  partly  compiled  from  the 
mannfeript  jcollecfions  of  that  eminent 
civilian  and  canonilf. 

Some  anecdfUcs  interfperfed  in  the 
Parxnchs  do  little  cretlit  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  judgment  of  Barclay,  l  ie 
fays,  that  he  frecjuently  heard  King 
James  oiler  firong  reafons  to  ihtvv, 
that  John  Knox  was  not  only  a  wic¬ 
ked  man,  !)iit  allb  a  luagician^  (“  non 
impiiirn  modo,  led  And 

a’gning  againll  the  prouilfcuous  ufc 
of  the  feriptnres  in  the  vulgar  loiiguc, 
he  tells  a  ll»)ry  of  an  old  F.nglilli 
lady  who  wilhed  tliat  all  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  were  l)ntni,  excepting 
Sir  Pliilip  Sydney’s  Arcadia,  Bar¬ 
clay  toi  gor  that  his  old  lady  mnd  have 
llourilh'.d  in  the  times  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydjiey. 


giedients  not  proper  lor  hiltorical 
compoliiions. 

There  arc  many  things  in  the  Icov 
Aniviaruin  which  may  feem  trite  in 
this  age,  altiiough  they  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  novelty  when  Barclay 
committed  them  to  writing  ;  for,  in 
thofe  days,  the  intercourfc  between 
dillcrent  nations  was  not  fo  eal'y,  or 
lo  general  as  it  is  now. 

Barclay  propofed  to  draw  the  out¬ 
lines  of  national  chara^fters  ;  and  his 
fketch  is  more  coi  re»51  than  could  have 
been  looked  for  from  one  whofe  per- 
lonal  knowledge  was  not  extenlive. 
Tiie  chara»51er  of  a  nation  may  be 
truly  delineated  ;  and  yet  to  fuppofe 
that  in  every  individual  of  that  na¬ 
tion  there  are  traces  to  be  found  of 
fnch  national  char. icier,  is  the  con- 
clnfion  of  iprnorarice  or  prejudice. 
W  hen  Dirclay,  as  a  phil jfopher,  or 
as  a  curious  fpcvdatur,  defciibcd  the 


II is  language,  in  the  Ptfrxiiejir^ 
wltli  relation  to  nion  illeries,  is  very 
dillercnt  from  what  lie  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  he  pathetically  lantenls 
that  the  revenues  ol  the  Sec  of  Win- 
chefler  are  no  more  than  tlie  fltadow 
of  what  they  once  w’ere. 

Tne  work  which  lias  immortalized 
the  name  of  Barclay  is  Ary^cnii, 

We  mtid,  however, admit,  that  Gro- 
tius  furpalfcd  all  bouiuls  ol  propriety 
when  he  deicribed  Barclay  as  one, 

“  Who  toadies  Rome  to  fpeak  in  Latir. 
phrafe.” 

(“  Romam  Romano  qiii  docet  ore  loqiii.”) 

for  there  are  various  nnclailKa)  tx- 
prcflions  and  many  Gallicifms  in  y//-« 

genii . 

An  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
redoubtable  Scioppins  I’lid,  “  Tliat 
it  contains  full  tliirteen  i  iindred  iin« 
proprieties,  belidcs  many  e  ii'entf*!  cr 


rnrs  in  and  many  cxpref- 

fions  unknown  lo  the  agrs  ot  pure 
I/it  nity.’*  Yer  Scloppius,  and  all 
his  hvpcrcri’iciil  .droclatcs,  could  not 
have  compolVd  a  treatife  nearinj;  the 
marks  uf  Inch  uncommon  and  diver- 
fitied  gtnluc.  Their  lime  would  have 
been  employed  more  protitably,  if, 
InfteaJ  ot  enumerating  the  gramma¬ 
tical  errors  in  they  had  cor- 

o 

reified  inetu,  and  thus  enabled  young 
fludenis  to  derive  benebt:  from  the 
labours  of  Uarclay,  without  hazard 
of  coiuraCfllng  impurities  from  his 


fipld  notes  by  a  Bencdlifline,  named 
Bugnot^  who  taught  rhetoric  in  the 
Abbay  of  Tlron. 

A  tranflation  of  Argenis  into  French 
was  puhlilhed  at  Paris,  1622,  8vo. 
'Phere  is  alfo  a  tranflation  of  it  in 
Italian,  made  by  Francis  Pona. 

It  was  firfl.  tranflated  into  Englllh 
by  Sir  Robert  le  Grys,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Charles  I.  London,  1628, 
410  ;  and  afterwards  by  Kingfmill 
Long,  Lfq;  London,  1636,  410. 


Ikiltazar  dc  Vlas  fays,  that  fomc  of 
the  verft-s  in  Argents  arc  of  his  coin- 
pofiiion  ; — “  Argenis  de  me  fert  car- 
niina  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  affertion,  for  it  is 
made  in  an  elegy  addrelfed  to  Bar- 


With  Annotations  hy  another  Handy 


LORD  T^’IURLOW 


This  very  able,  eminent,  and 
conftltiulonal  lawyer  is  in  the 
high  road  to  the  firll  honours  of  his 
nr«;fcfll()n*. 


Argenis  is  generally  fnppofed  to  be 
a  hiilory  under  trlgncd  names,  and 
nor  i  romance.  IVirclay  himfelt  con- 
Tribured  to  eflabhlii  this  opinion,  by 
liuroJiulng  fome  1  chara(flers  into 
tl'.c  work.  i>ur  thnt  was  nurcly  to 
rom[>!imcnt  cerlalu  dignitaries  ot  the 
rhurcli,  whofe  good  othccs  he  courl- 
*  V  ,  whofe  power  he  dreaded.  The 
kev  prtfx''d  10  Arger.is  has  perpetua¬ 
ted  liic  cr»-  r.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  luct:h'’*s  In  it  that  allude  to 
the  flate  «'l  I '*  nice  dm  tng  the  civil 
wars  in  the  fl  v  ecnih  t  tp.io.ry;  but  it 
requires  a  ftr«  ng  imaciration  indeed 
to  dlfcMver  Queen  I  .  i  'elh  in  Hy- 
arji/ht\  or- Henry  111.  f  France  in 
IWtlcandfr !  On  the  Hpevle,  Argenis 
appears  to  be  a  poetica'  table,  replete 
v’ii  b  moral  ami  political  refh. clions. 
The  Telrnaehut  f  f  Feiulon,  foi  med 
on  a  plan  fomev  hat  funilar,  contains 
manv  ;  alfages  wiiich  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  allude  m  t!ie  [  rluclpal  events 
ot  tl»e  lad  centurv. 

Argenis  was  fir(t  puhiifhcd  at  Paris 
in  tort,  8vo ;  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
printed  fever;d  times.  The  edition 
of  i  .evden.  16^4.  8vo.  is  Icandaloiifly 
incoi  reifl  :  It  is  accompanied  with  in- 


This  declaration  was  prophetic  of 
that  rank  which  this  eminent  advocate 
has  (ir.ee  attained.  But  after  he  had 
been,  for  forne  time,  Attorney-General, 
his  expeiflalions,  and  perhaps  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  did  niiT  look  beyond  the  prefidency 
of  an  inferior  court  of  jnllice.  The 
Seals  were  fecretly  intended,  by  the 
leading  intUicncc  of  the  cabinet,  for  the 
Solicitor-General;  and  Mr  Thiirlow 
had  almoll  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  an  accidental  hint  of  a 
friend  opened  his  eyes  to  the  game  which 
was  playing  againft  him,  and  determined 
him  to  prefs  forward  to  the  highcil  office 
of  the  law.  As  the  anecdote  is  Ihort  as 
well  as  curious,  it  fliall  be  related: — The 
Attorney,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  was  met  upon  his  walk  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Weltminfler-bridge  hy  a 
friend,  who  afkcd  him  concerning  the 
truth  of  a  report,  that  he  was  to  fiicceed 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  to 
whom  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  then  in 
the  aeft  of  refleifling  upon  the  bufinefs, 
and,  tired  as  he  was  of  the  labour  of  the 
bar,  he  thought  the  l>ench  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  would  prove  an  cafy  and 
comfortable  retreat  for  the  reft  of  his 
days.  Whereupon  his  frien’d  replied,-^ 
“  rhen  you  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  many  of  the 
antient  hereditary  nobles  look  with  a  ] 
jealous  eye  upon  thofe  who  win  their  * 
way  to  the  peerage  by  the  labori¬ 
ous  and  rugged  alcent  of  the  law. — 

1  cannot  fuppole  that  luch  a  circum- 
flancc  can  be  among  the  common  dc- 
iiitions  of  pride,  which  wrapped  up 
in  its  own  importance,  cannot,  or  will 
not  fee,  that,  in  the  eye  of  unpre¬ 
judiced  reafon,  the  man  who  himfelf 
obtains  honours  is  a  more  deferving 
obj  :<5l  of  appl  lufc,  exclufive  of  other 
merit,  than  any  of  his  fucccifors  who 
arc  the  paflive  inheritors  of  them. 

Lawyers,  who  arc  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  take  their  feat  with  all  the 
qiialiftcations  necclfary  to  excel  the 
hereditary  peers.  A  perle<5t  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  branch  ot  the  confti- 
tiuion,  the  gift  of  public  fpeaking, 
the  arts  of  debate  and  the  habits  of 
public  bufincfs,  together  with  the 
concomitant  mafs  of  knowledge 
vehich,  abftrafted  from  the  intuition 
of  genius,  an  eminent  advocate  muft 

all  mankind,  the  dupe  of  a  cunning  Scotf- 
man,  who  has,  by  his  intrigues,  brought 
about  the  bulinels  now  in  agitation,  that 
he  may  fecurc  the  Seals  to  himfelf,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  your  better  claim  and  fupeiior 
talents.”  On  this  information,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  rejc»5t  the  offer  then  before 
him,  and  to  fparc  no  pains  in  making 
his  way  to  the  high  office  he  lately  poffef- 
fecl. — Whoever  compares  the  uncommon 
abilities  this  great  lawyer  has  difplayed, 
as  Attorney-General,  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  with  the  notorious 
pleafurable  indolence  and  coffcc-houfe 
dalliance  of  no  very  diftant  period,  muff 
acknowledge,  that  he  pofTeffes  a  ffrength 
of  underffanding  and  quicknefs  of  talents 
which  have  but  few-  examples.  His  elo¬ 
quence  partakes  of  his  charaffer,  and  is 
bold,  explicit,  decifive,  and  inflexible. 
His  arguments  are  powerful  and  univer- 
fil;  and,  though  his  manner  is  difdainful 
of  the  graces,  he  commands  an  energy 
of  expreflion  which,  though  it  may  not 
charm,  is  a  moft  formidable  engine  in  the 
art  of  pcrfu.ifion. 


glean  in  the  courfe  of  long  prac'lice^ 
w’lll  give  him  a  natural  fuperiority 

in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament. - - 

Pride  is  a  fore  and  fufceptlble  palfion  ; 
fo  that,  after  all,  the  titles  of  antient 
times,  nurtured  in  arrogance,  may 
feel  a  mortification  in  being  obliged 
to  give  way  to  fuperior  underftand- 
ing,  when  decked  only  with  the  in¬ 
fant  honours  of  yefterday  f . 

It  is,  however,  on  men  of  fuch  un- 
derftanding  that  a  nation  is  to  depend 
for  conlliiutional  fervice,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  for  honeft  counfels.  Being 
poireifed  of  minds  long  inured  to 
toilfome  exertion,  they  find  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lefs  arduous  and  more 
enlarged  duties  of  their  new  ftation 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  refrclhment  from 
pad  labour  : — the  habits  of  the  gain- 
ing-houfe,  and  effTeminacy  of  luxuri- 
otis  life,  neither dillra<Jf  their  thoughts, 
impair  their  talents,  nor  beget  in  them 
an  indifference  for  the  public  welfare  ; 
and,  not  being  brought  up  in  the 
fervility  of  a  court,  they  may  he  more 
naturally  fuppnfed  to  poifefs  that  unpo- 
lifhed  intrepidity  of  charafter  which 
dares  to  offer  unvarnilhcd  truth  to 
the  royal  ear  J. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  every 
patent,  which  confers  the  peerage  on 


r  'I'he  Earl  of  H.irdwickc,  when  he 
prdided  in  the  Houfe  of  bords,  never 
delivered  his  opinion  but  on  law  orcoii- 
ffitutional  quellions :  and  1  am  difpofed 
to  think,  that  the  practice  of  fome  of  his 
fuccelfors,  in  mingling  with  every  petty 
minifterial  convcriation,  has  not  added  to 
their  official  dignity. 

t  It  is  generally  thought,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  pays  a  very  peculiar  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  this  learned  nobleman  j 
for  which  preference  he  is  fuppofed  to 
be  ifulehtcd  to  that  plain  unreferved 
mode  of  expreflion,  by  which  the  late 
Lord  Norlhington  acquired  fo  large  a 
(hare  of  the  royal  fav»)ur  and  bounty: 
though  certain  ihrewd  obfervers  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  have  ventured  to  aflert,  that 
no  common  rh-grec  of  art  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  beneath  the  unembreidered  veil 
of  blunt  and  unpolifhed  difeourre. 
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3n  able  rinJ  diftinguiflicd  lawyer,  in- 
lul'cs  no  fmall  poiiion  ot  (Irength  and 
undcrdanding  into  the  body  of  no¬ 
bility  *. 

CO^iCrSE  l.RCTVRES  on  ASlI^yOMT. 

Number  VIII. — Light. 

PKRHAPS  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  irn>re  truly  aftonilhing, 
tfian  the  minute  pa i  tides  ol  matter 
i lining  from  a  luminous  body,  and 
which  arc  denominated  light  ;  being 
in  i.id  Inch  as  conil  iuiiy  thnv  in  all 
tllrcdions  irenn  a  lighted  taper.  Dr 
N'.cwentyi,  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Religious  Phllofopher,  rninputts, 
that  in  one  lecond  oi  time  there  lltiw 
upwards  ol  4 1  S/>6o, 000,000,000, 000, 
coo,  oco,  cco,  000,  ('Oo,  occ,  oco,  000, 
coo  panicles  <d  lig,l*t  out  ot  a 
common  candle;  which  includes  at 
!ead  6,5  ;7,242,oco.'^co  times  the 
jaimbcr  ot  all  the  grains  (  t  fand  con- 
l.dncd  in  the  wh<*lc  earth  ;  fuppofing 
ICO  grains  of  fand  to  be  equal  in 
length  to  an  inch,  aiid,  confequcntly, 
every  cubic  inch  c>f  the  earth  to  con¬ 
tain  one  million  ot  fuch  grains. 

'rhefc  amazingly  fmall  particles,  by 
ftriking  upon  the  eye,  excite  in  cur 
minds  the  idea  of  light  ;  but  if  they 
were  as  large  as  the  Imalled  particles 
of  matter  difcernible  bv  the  belt  mi- 
crt>fcopes,  iidtcad  of  artiding  our  vifi- 
on,  they  would  foon  deprive  us  of 
light,  in  confctp’.encc  of  their  prodi¬ 
gious  velocity,  which  is  above  164. 
ihoufand  Uiiles  every  lecond,  or 
1,230,000  times  fwilter  than  the  mo¬ 
tion  ol  a  cannon-ball.  And  there- 
tore,  if  the  pa»'ticlcs  ot  light  were  fo 
large  that  a  million  of  them  were 

•  Accordlr;:  to  this  idea,  no  incoiili- 
tlci.ihlc  ijnantiiy  of  h.caltli  .ind  vigour 
fui.^  bec’U  of  late  infubd  into  tlic  heredi¬ 
tary  cour.cd  i  t  till*  ration,  lint  1  am  a- 
tiaid  that  I»y  tiie  lati  ample  cieation  ,of 
iaw  peers,  n  pa»t,  ov  lather,  if  I  may  be 
.dlowcd.  to  f..\,  alone  is  Itrcngtnen- 

t.t,  au  J  ii.ji.  {\tc  w  lu)Ic. 


equal  in  bulk  to  an  ordinary  gram 
of  fand,  we  durft  no  more  open  our 
eyes  to  the  light,  than  fuffer  fand 
to  be  thot  point-blank  againlf  them. 

Whenthefe  fmall  panicles,  flowing 
from  the  fun,  or  from  a  candle,  fall 
upon  bodies,  and  are  thereby  reflected 
to  our  eyes,  they  excite  in  us  the  idea 
ot  that  body,  by  forming  its  pidure 
on  the  retina*.  And  iince  bodies 
are  vlfible  on  all  fides,  light  mull  be 
reflected  trom  them  in  all  direiflicms. 

A  ray  of  light  is  a  continued  ftream 
of  thefe  particles,  flowing  Iroin  any 
vifible  body  in  a  ftraight  line  ;  that 
the  rays  move  in  ftraight,  and  not 
in  crooked  lines,  unlefs  they  be  re¬ 
traced,  is  evident  from  bodies  not 
being  vifible  if  we  endeavour  to, look 
at  them  through  the  bore  of  a  bend¬ 
ed  pipe;  and  from  their  ceaftng  to 
be  ftcu  by  the  interpofition  of  other 
bodies,  as  the  fixed  ftars  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
and  the  fun  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
inierp -fiiion  of  the  moon,  Mercury, 
or  Venus.  And  that  ihefe  rays  do 
not  interfere  or  joftle  one  another 
out  of  their  ways,  in  flowing  from 
diiferent  l>odles  all  around,  is  evident 

trom  the  tollowing  experiment. - 

Make  a  little  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of 
metal,  and  fet  the  plate  upright  on  a 
table,  facing  a  row  of  lighted  can¬ 
dles  Handing  by  one  another;  then 
place  a  ftiect  of  paper  or  pafteboard  at 
a  little  dillance  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  plate,  and  the  rays  of  all  the 
candles,  flowing  through  the  hole, 
will  form  as  many  fpecks  of  light  on 
the  paper  as  there  are  candles  before 
the  plate  ;  each  fpeck  as  diftinC  and 
large,  as  if  there  were  only  one  can¬ 
dle  to  call  one  fpeck  ;  whicli  flievvs 
that  the  rays  are  no  hindrance  to 
each  other  in  their  motions,  though 
they  all  crofs  in  the  hole. 

Light,  and  therefore  heat,  fo  far 
as  it  depends  on  the  fun’s  rays,  de- 


•  A  tine  net-work  membrane  in  the 
bottom  ot  the  eye. 
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creafes  in  proportion  to  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances  of  the  planets  from 
the  fun  ;  and  that  all  our  heat  does 
not  depend  on  the  fun’s  rays  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident,  as  we  Ihould  in  that 
cafe  always  have  the  fame  months 
equally  hot  or  cold  at  their  annual 
returns;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 
February  is  foinetimes  warmer  than 
May,  a  circumllance  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  owing  to  the  vapours  and  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  earth. 

The  more  a  telefcope  magnifies  the 
dlfcsofthc  moon  and  planets,  they 
appear  fo  much  dimmer  than  to  the 
bare  eye  ;  becaufe  the  telefcope  can¬ 
not  magnify  the  quantity  of  light 
as  it  does  the  furface  ;  and,  by  fpread- 
ing  tlie  fame  quantity  of  light  over  a 
furface  fo  much  larger  than  the  naked 
eye  beheld,  jull  fo  much  dimmer  miiil 
the  objed  appear  when  vieved  by  a 
telefcope  than  by  the  bare  eye. 

When  a  ray  of  light  palfes  out  of 
one  medium  into  another,  it  is  re¬ 
fracted,  or  turned  out  of  its  firft 
cotiife,  more  or  lefs,  as  it  falls  more 
or  lefs  obliquely  on  the  refia«5bng 
furface  which  divides  the  two  medi¬ 
ums.  'fhis  is  dtmonflrable  by  a  va- 
liety  of  experiments,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  eafily  pra^lifed  even  at 
the  tea-table.  Put  a  iVnall  piece  of 
money  in  the  bottgm  of  a  cup  or  ba- 
fou,  (the  painted  ornament  ufually 
found  there  will  do  equally  well), 
and  fixing  your  eye  cn  the  object, 
gradually  retire  back  till  the  edge  of 
li\e  cup  hides  it  from  your  fight  : 
then,  keeping  your  head  fiendy,  let 
another  perfon  pour  a  little  tea  iijto 
the  cup,  and  you  will  inllantly  dlf- 
cover  part  of  the  ohjcfl  ;  and  as  he 
continues  gently  to  fill  it,  you  will 
fee  more  and  more,  and  it  will  be 
wholly  in  view  when  the  cup  is  full, 
and  appear  as  fitted  np  to  the  top  ; 
the  ray,  which  was  ftraight  while  the 
cup  was  empty,  being  now  bent  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  turned 
out  of  its  rcjftllineal  covirfe. 

The  lefs  obliquely  the  rays  of  figl  t 


fall  upon  the  furface  of  any  medium, 
the  lefs  they  are  rcfraiffed  ;  and  if 
they  fall  on  it  perpendicularly,  they 
are  not  rcfraiffed  at  all. 

Light  is  more  or  lels  refra^fed  in 
pafling.tbrough  any  propor¬ 

tionally  to  the  denlicy  of  the  article 
it  penetrates. 

Air. 

The  earth  is  furrounded  by  a 
thin  fluid  mafs  of  matter  called  the 
<?//,  or  atmofphcrc^  which  gravitates 
to  the  earth,  revolves  with  it  in  its 
diurnal  motion,  and  accompanies  it 
round  the  fun  every  year.  This  fluid 
is  of  an  elaflic  nature,  and  its  lower- 
mofl  parts,  being  prclfcd  by  the  weight 
of  all  the  air  above  them,  are  united 
the  clofer  together  ;  and  arc  therefore 
dinlellof  all  at  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
gradually  rarer  the  higher  up.  The 
air  near  the  fuiface  of  our  earth 
poficlfcs  a  fpacc  of  about  1200 
times  greater  than  water  of  the  fame 
wciglit.  And  therefore  a  cylindrical 
column  of  air  1200  feet  high,  is  of 
e<iual  weight  with  a  cylinder  of  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  but  one 
foot  high.  But  a  cylinder  of  air 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmof- 
phere  is  of  equal  weiglit  with  a  cy. 
liiider  of  water  about  33  i'eet  high, 
which  is  evident  from  common  pmnps: 
and  therefore,  if  from  the  w'h<?|c  cy¬ 
linder  of  air  the  lower  p:irt  ot  1210 
feet  high  is  taken  away,  the  remain¬ 
ing  upper  part  will  be  of  equal  weight 
w  ith  a  cylinder  nf  water  32  feet  iiigli; 
fo  that,  at  the  Height  of  1200  i'tct,  or 
two  lurl(  iig.s,  tl]e  weight  of  the  in- 
1  ciiinbent  air  is  Icfi,  and  cc.- ■c<jucnlly 
I  the  rarity  of  the  comprt/led  air  greal- 
j  er,  than  near  the  earth’s  fiiilacc,  in 
I  the  proportion  of  33  to  32.  And 
having  tins  ratio,  we  may  compute 
the  rarity  of  the  air  at  all  hcigli.ts 
w’hatfoever,  fijppcfing  the  expanlion 

I  thereof  to  be  leciprccafiy  proportion- 
al  to  itsccmprefiion. 

The  air,  in  proceeding  upwards, 
is  rwrified  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
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fphcre  of  that  air  which  is  neareft 
the  earth  of  only  one  inch  diameter, 
if  dilated  to  an  e<iuai  rarefa(ftion  with 
that  of  the  air  at  the  height  of  ten 
feiui-diamcteis  of  the  earth,  would 
till  up  more  fpacc  than  is  contained 
in  the  whole  heavens  on  this  tide  the 
tixed  liars. 

The  weight  of  the  air,  at  the 
earth’s  furface,  is  found  by  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  the  air-pump  ;  and 
alfo  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that 
the  atmofphere  balances  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  ;  in  which,  at  a  mean  ftate, 
the  mercury  hands  29}  inches 
high.  And  if  the  tube  were  a  fquare 
inch  wide,  it  would  at  that  height 
contain  29!-  cubic  inches  of  mercury, 
wnich  is  jail  15  pounds  weight;  and 
lb  much  weight  of  air  every  fquare 
incli  of  the  earth’s  furface  fullains  ; 
and  every  fquare  foot  144  times  as 
much,  becaufe  it  contains  144  fquare 
inches.  Now,  as  the  earth’s  fiutace 
coirains  in  round  numbers,  2co,ooo, 
ojo  ftjuare  miles,  it  mull  contain  no 
Ids  than  5,^75,680,000,000,000 
fquare  Icet ;  which  being  multiplied 
by  2160,  the  number  of  pounds  on 
each  Iquare  foot  amounts  to  12,845, 
4^8,^^00,000,000,000  pounds,  for  ilie 
weight  ol  the  whole  atmofphere.  At 
this  rate,  a  middle-fi/.ed  man,  whofe 
furface  is  about  1  5  fqu  n’t  feet,  is  prelfcd 
by  52,400  pounds  weiglit  ot  air  all 
.iround  ;  for  fluids  prefs  equally  up 
and  down,  and  on  all  iides.  But, 
bccaufe  this  enormous  weight  is  ctjual 
on  all  lidcs,  and  counterbalanced  by 
the  fpring  of  tlie  air  dilfiiled  through 
nil  parts  of  our  bodies,  it  is  not  in  the 
finalleft  degree  telt. 

From  the  Hate  ot  the  air  we  often 
feci  ourlelvcs  languid  and  dull  ; 
wliich  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
cccafioneJ  by  the  air’s  bL:i ng  foggy 
and  heavy  about  us.  But  that  the 
air  is  then  too  light,  is  evident 
from  the  mercury’s  linking  in 
the  barometer,  at  which  time  it  is 
generally  found  tliat  the  air  has  not 
futHcicur  llrength  to  bear  up  the  va- 


I  pours  which  compofe  the  clouds  ;  for, 

I  when  it  is  otherwife,  the  clouds 
1  mount  high,  and  the  air  is  more  elaf- 
tic  and  weighty  about  us,  by  which 
means  it  balances  the  internal  fpring 
of  the  air  within  us,  braces  up  our 
blood- vdfe Is  and  nerves,'  and  makes 
us  brilk  and  lively. 

That  the  heavens  appear  bright  in 
the  day-time,  is  folely  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  atmofphere.  For  with¬ 
out  an  atmofphere,  only  that  part  of 
the  heavens  would  fhine  in  which  the 
fun  was  placed  ;  and  if  we  could  live 
without  air,  and  were  to  turn  our 
backs  toward  the  fun,  the  whole  hea¬ 
ven  would  appear  as  dark  as  in  the 
night,  and  the  liars  would  be  fecn  as 
clear.as  in  the  nodlurnal  Iky.  In  this 
cafe  we  mould  have  no  twilight ;  but 
a  fudden  tranfition  from  the  briglitell 
fiinlhine  to  the  blackcll  darknefs  im¬ 
mediately  after  fun-fet  ;  and  from 
the  blackeft  darknefs  to  the  brightcll 
funlhine  at  fun-rifing  ;  which  wmuld 
be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  fa¬ 
tal  to  mortals,  as  it  would  probably 
deprive  us  of  fight.  But,  by  means 
of  the  atmofphere,  we  enjoy  the  fun’s 
light,  rcfledcd  from  the  aerial  parti¬ 
cles,  fome  time  before  he  rifes,  as 
well  as  after  he  fets.  For  when  the 
earth,  by  its  rotation,  has  withdrawn 
our  fight  from  the  fun,  the  atmof¬ 
phere  being  Hill  higher  than  us,  Hill 
continues  to  receive  his  light  ;  which 
gradually  decreafes  till  he  is  18  de¬ 
grees  below  the  horizon  ;  and  then 
all  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  which 
is  above  us  is  dark.  From  the  length 
of  twilight,  the  height  of  the  atmol- 
pherc  (fo  far  as  it  is  deiUe  enough  to 
reHeil  any  light)  is  calculated  at  a- 
bout  44  miles ;  but  it  is  leldomdenfc 
enough  at  two  miles  height  to  bear 
up  the  clouds. 

The  atmofphere  refrafls  the  fun’s 
rays,  fo  as  to  bring  him  in  fight  every 
clear  day,  before  he  rifes  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  to  keep  him  in  view  for 
fome  minutes  after  he  is  really  fet 
below  it ;  lor,  at  forac  times  of  the 
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year  we  fee  the  ftin  ten  minutes  longer 
above  the  horizon  than  he  would 
be  if  there  were  no  refrartions  ;  and 
about  fix  minutes  every  day  at  a  mean 
rate. 

The  fun  is  about  32^  minutes  of  a 
degree  in  breadth,  when  at  his  mean 
diiTancc  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  refra<!^ion  of  his  rays  is  3^3 
minutes^  wliich  being  more  than  his 
whole  diameter,  brings  all  his  dife 
in  view,  when  his  upper  moll  edge 
rifes  in  the  hori/.oii.  At  10  degrees 
height,  the  rcfVadion  is  not  quite  5 
miimtes ;  at  20  degrees,  only  2  mi- 
lunes  26  feconds ;  at  30  degrees, 
but  I  ininiuc  32  Icconds,  between 
which  and  the  zenith  it  is  Icarce  fen- 
lible. 

{To  'bi  conthiueJ.  )/» 

4DVICE  to  tk;  OFFICERS  of  th: 

British  Army. 

t  ^ 

CHAPTElt  XIlI./y>. 

j  T'j  the  Serjeant. 

I 

f  i  A  S  by  your  appointment  to  the 
I  7  V  halbert,  yon  are  probably  ijt 
j  the  fummit  of  your  prelenneiu  (un- 
I  lefs  you  have  a  pretty  wife,  liitcr,  or 

j  daughter),  you  may  now  begin  to 

take  a  little  eafe,  and  relax  from 
that  rigid  difciplinc  you  ohfervcJ 
when  corporab 

Into  whatever  company  you  are 
admitted,  you  mull  be  careful  Co  nn- 
prefs  every  one  with  an  idea  of  your 
own  conrequeuce,  and  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  believe,  that  the  ferjeantt  are  the 
ofiJv  ufeful  aud  isUeUigetit  men  in  the 
corps. 

Yon  are  not  only  to. entertain  a 
hearty  contempt  for  your  officers,  j 
but  yon  mud  alfo  take  care  to  cotvir  | 
^  municate  it  to  the  foldiers.  The  | 

I  more  you  appear  to  defpife  your  Air 

[  periors,  the  greater  refpe^f,  you  i 
knovr,  your  inferiors  will  profefs  for 
you.  You  will  eafily  contrive  to 
humbug  the  young  Aibalterns,  and 
Voi..  Lvn. 


make  them  do  juft  what  you  pleafe 
in  the  company;  but  remember,  that 
you  are  to  alTumc  the  merit  of  their 
good-natured  affiousto  yourrcll,  and 
to  impute  all  the  others  to  iheir  own 
impiilfe« 

When  an  officer  calls  you  out  of 
the  ranks,  run  up  to  him  with  ymu* 
halbert  recovered,  and  run  your 
fiAgcrs  in  his  eyes,  ami  tread  upon 
his  toes.  Tl\is  he  will  attnluifc  to 
your  great  alacrity  in  obeving  liis 
orders,  fnixed  '"iih  a  modell  Cf»nlu- 
fion  in  add^ciliiiir  vonrfcll  to  a  niati  <d 
his  iinpcitance  ;  and  you  may  after¬ 
wards  tell  it  as  a  good  joke  amonyj 
your  brother  feijeants. 

Conrine  the  folditrs  as  often  as 
pfdlible.  This  will  alTord  you  an  o))- 
portunity  of  obliging  them,  nr  tluir 
wives,  by  getting  tliem  olf  again  ; 
and  if  your  officer  rtfufes  to  releafe 
them  at  your  rcapitd,  you  may  cahly 
find  me. ms  to  biiog  ihein  oft  at  a 
coiirt-mai  lial,  by  Ibftcning  or  fup- 
preffing  the  evidence.  Whenever 
yon  appear  againll  a  foldier,  be  luie 
10  give  him  a  great  characltr,  if  cal¬ 
led  upon,  in  order  to  ihew  your  im¬ 
partiality. 

When  you  command  a  guard,  as 
foon  as  you  have  mounted,  go  to  the 
next  alehoiil’e,  and  t.ike  poll  by  the 
window,  in  order  to  fee  that  none  of 
the  foldiers  q!iit  their  guard. 

When  you  attend  a  general  officer 
as  orderly  ferjear.t,  you  mull  Hick 
dole  to  him,  wherever  he  goes,  and 
walk  nith  your  linlhert  charged, 
the  point  towards  the  ('lencra!  ;  that 
in  cafe  he  Hops  or  turns  fuddenly, 
he  may  feel  that  you  are  near 
him,  an4  attentive  to  receive  ids 
orders. 

.  When  you  are  ordered  to  make 
cartridges,  moiiien  the  paprr  a  little. 
This  will  make  them  roll  up  tJic 
neater,  and  you  will  get  the  more 
credit  from  the  quar'ei -mailer  lor 
your  workmanfhip.  If,  when  the? 
come  to  be  nfed,  thev  ihoiiid  be  loun  J 
unfcrviceable,  it  will  be  fuppofed 
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that  they  got  damage  in  the  cjnarier- 
maller’i*  Itore. 

bhouid  you  be  reprimanded  by 
your  orHcers  for  being  intoxicated, 
and  having  neglected  your  duty,  tell 
them,  that  ibme  feijeanls  of  i)ther 
regiments,  old  acquaintances  ot  yours, 
wirh  whom  y(»u  had  tormerly  ier- 
ved,  had  come  to  pay  you  a  vilir,  and 
that  you  were  obliged  to  enter¬ 
tain  them,  as  they  do  their  brother 
ofliccrs,  for  the  honour  of  the  corps. 

Whenever  you  u.ount  guard  in 
garrifoa  or  (juarters,  be  iiire  to  leave 
it  upon  record  on  the  vvainfcoiting 
tm  riding  ot  the  guard-room.  This 
practice,  befides  tiie  ornament  it 
will  afford  the  room,  will  form  a 
feries  of  ulcfiil  and  authentic  hiltori- 
cal  tables  for  the  regiments  that  fuc- 
ceed  you. 

If  you  have  :i  knack  at  recruiting, 
and  can  get  lent  on  that  lervice  with 
an  exiravagai.t  young  fubaltcrn, 
your  fortune  is  made  j  that  is,  if 
you  mind  what  you  are  about  ;  as 
the  nu're  he  runs  out,  the  more  you 
ought  to  get.  You  may  quiet  your 
coiocience,  (houM  it  he  Iroublelbme, 
by  conlidcilng,  that  it  you  did  not 
fleece  hitn,  fome  one  clfe  would,  and 
that  ihc  mt)ney  To  acquired  is  better 
in  your  pocket  tlian  in  ihofe  ot  a 
pack  of  whiirrs  and  gamblers.  Nor 
need  you  fear  any  thing  trnm  his 
future  relentmcnt  in  cafe  ot  a  dif- 
covery  ;  as  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the 
confcquenccs  of  fix  numths  recruit¬ 
ing  will  oblige  him  to  fell  out,  and 
tjuir  the  regiment  for  ever. 

W^nenever  you  beat  up  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town,  though  your  officer  lliould 
l)C  the  youngcli  cnfign  in  the  army, 
and  the  ton  of  a  valet  de  chambre, 
you  muff  not  tall  to  dub  him  captain, 
and  tlilc  him  his  honour  at  every 
word.  You  may  all'o  give  it  out, 
that  he  is  heir  to  a  very  large  eftate 
in  fomc  county  between  Cornw’all 
•and  Berwick,  but  you  forget  the 
name.  I'his  will  give  him  impor¬ 
tance,  and,  what  is  more  material, 


credit ;  and  as  to  the  untruth,  it  is  at 
word  a  white  lie  ;  and  beiides,  if 
detraction  is  a  vice,  its  oppofitc  muff 
be  a  virtue. 

In  cnlilting  men,  never  mind 
whether  they  are  fit  for  the.  ler¬ 
vice  or  not.  If  they  cannot  ferve, 
they  are  the  more  likely  to  pay  the 
fmart. 

But  remember,  that  you  are  to 
fumllh  at  lead  one,  if  not  tw^o  or 
more  young  recruits,  for  every  man 
you  inlid.  I’his  will  be  doing  a 
benelit  to  the  parilli  :  for  you  give 
them  in  lieu  ol  the  recruit  you  tre¬ 
pan  one  much  younger,  w^ho  confe- 
(juently  n  iid  be  of  more  value,  as  his 
country  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
his  fcrvices  the  longer. 

In  Any  difpute  refpetding  the  enlid- 
ing  of  a  man,  you  may  fafely  give 
your  tedimony  or  oath  for  the  faii  nefs 
of  tile  tranfadlion,  although  you  were 
not  prefent,  nor  faw  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
fervice. 

As  foon  as  a  recruit  h.as  fpent  all 
his  bounty  money,  which  with  your 
kind  adidance,  and  that  of  the  drum¬ 
mer  and  party,  he  may  do  in  a  very 
Ihort  lime,  endeavour  to  ptu  him  out 
of  conceit  with  the  ftrvice,  that  he 
may  attempt  to  defert.  Tiiis,  if  he  is 
an  innocent  country  fellow^,  he  will 
manage  in  fo  aukw-ard  a  manner,  as 
to  enable  )Ou  to  retake  him  immedi¬ 
ately.  Here  is  at  once  twenty  Ihll- 
lings  dead,  over  and  above  the  regi¬ 
mental  reward  ;  and  it  will  beliJes 
procure  you  the  character  of  a  vigi-- 
lant  and  alert  officer.  Should  he 
however  cfcapc,  bring  in  a  long  ac¬ 
count  againd  him  for  neceffaries  and 
money  advanced,  though  yon  never 
lurnilhcd  him  with  a  fingle  article, 
or  lent  him  a  farthing.  This  you 
may  fafely  do,  as  he  will  not  be  pre¬ 
fent  to  contradi<d  you,  and  (hould  he 
be  afterwards  taken,  the  wmrd  of  a 
deferter,  guilty  of  perjury,  cannot  be 
put  in  competition  with  your  act 
count. 
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If  on  fcrvice  you  dete<5t  a  foIJicr 
marauding,  be  fiire  to  feize  upon  the 
plunder,  whether  pig,  lamb,  goofe, 
or  other  poultry  ;  but  as  it  may  be 
the  Hrll  olFcnce,  and  a  reprimand 
may  deter  him  from  the  like  prafticcs 
in  future,  you  need  not  report  him^ 
to  the  commanding  officer ;  and  if 
you  eat  the  (lolen  goods,  it  is  only  to 
prevent  the  fin  of  wade. 

When  you  have  the  rear-guard  in 
camp,  you  may  take  up  your  fiation 
at  one  of  the  huts,  and  leave  the 
guard  to  the  corporal.  It  is  no  more 
than  what  is  done  by  the  officer  of 
the  (juarter-guard  ;  and  if  the  rounds 
Ihould  by  accident  fall  upon  your 
guard,  whilll  you  are  miffing,  fny, 
that  you  were  jull  gone  to  vifit  your 
fcatincis,  or  to  quell  a  rio^ 

In  order  to  turn  the  penny,  con 
trive,  when  in  camp,  to  let  your  wife 
keep  a  hut  in  the  rear,  ;;nd  fell  ale 
and  gin.  The  Handing  orders  only 
fay,  you  (hall  not  do  it,  but  do  not 
prohibit  hr.  Here  you  may  fettle 
with  your  men;  and  it  they  fpend  the 
greatcli  part  of  their  pay  in  liquor, 
it  is  no  more  than  they  would  do  elfc- 
wherc,  and  you  may  as  well  have 
their  money  as  another.^  3 

Rhmarks  ou  the  Punishment  (^Ba¬ 


nishment. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly 
Mag  AZIN  E. 

S  I  R, 

Having  obferved  fomc  queries 
of  a  fpeculative  nature  receive 
very  judicious  anfwers  through  the 
channel  of  your  ufeful  publication,  1 
am  induced  to  fubmit  a  few  loofe  ob- 
fervations  on  a  fubje^d  which  appears 
to  me  of  confiderable  importance, 
and  hope  they  will,  at  lead,  have  the 
effect  to  call  forth  fome  of  your  ror- 
rcl’pondcnts  who  arc  more  capable  to 
treat  of  it. 

1  have  always  been  at  a  lofs  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  judice  or  expediency  of  that 
fort  o!  punifliment  called  binilhmcui, 


efpecially  when  the  peffons  banidicJ 
are  not  adjudged  to  a  temporary 
date  of  flavery  or  hard  labour.  If 
they  are  unworthy  members  of  focicty 
in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  1  doubt 
how  far  it  is  confident  with  judice, 
or  within  the  powers  of  our  judges  to 
compel  another  part  of  it  to  admit 
them  into  their  focicty ;  and,  as  to  ex¬ 
pediency,  it  feems  futiiciently  evident 
tliac  there  is  none  in  fuch  a  meafure. 
Poffelfing  thefe  lentiments,  you  may 
eafily  imagine  my  furprife  at  the  in- 
tell'gencc  communicated  in  the  newf- 
papers  of  Monday  the  i  ith,  that  a  thiej\ 
a  robbery  and  a  murJerery  were  baniih- 
ed  Scotland  for  life. — Such  a  fentcnce 
appears  to  me  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
reward  than  a  punifliment ;  and, 
fure  1  am,  if  you  alk  an  Englilhman, 
he  will  readily  tell  you,  that  the 
Judges  had  done  ihofe  unhappy  crea^ 
turcj*  a  favour,  by  remtving  them  from 
a  country  in  which  many  w’orthy 
chridians  arealmod  darving;  beddes, 
it  gives  them  greater  latitude  in  their 
profclfions.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correfpondents  to  point  out,  id, 
In  what  refpe^t  banifliinent  forth  of 
Scotland  is  a  punifliment?  ad,  If  it 
is  no  punifhmcnt,  whjthcr  it  is  not  an 
iniireid  mode  of  pardoning  criu3C9 
which  the  law  hath  pointed  out  as 
worthy  of  death;  confequcntly  the 
Judges  thereby  take  upon  them  a 
power  w’ith  which  they  arc  not  legal¬ 
ly  veded  ?  3dly,  Even  allowing  it 
to  be  a  punilhmenr,  is  it  confillent 
wirh  judice,  or  are  our  Judges  im- 
powered  to  banifh  all  their  criminals 
into  England,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  thereby  render  the 
iituatlon  of  focicty  in  thofc  parts  fo 
much  the  Icfs  fecure  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  4th,  Wo*»ld  not  the  Judges 
of  ihofc  parts  ^  to  which  tliey  are 
baniihed,  be  at  liberty  to  apprehend 
and  fend  them  all  back  to  Scotland? 
5th,  What  is  the  reafon  that  the  Eng- 
filh  Judges  do  nnt  banilh  ilicir  cri¬ 
minals  from  EngUnJ  to  Scotland 


mies.  Ic  ilimmons  the  .friends  of 
truth  and  virtue  to  illudrate  their 
principles^  and  to  defend  their  caufe. 
But  the  Cavils  of  ingenious  men,  with 
regard  to  fome  do^rines  of  Chriiiia- 
nit^  only>  muii  flatter  the  vicious,  and 
deceive  the  fimple  and  unwary. — 
Though  they  cannot  confute,  they 
may  produce  uncertainty  and  hefita- 
tioQ.  A  man  of  learning  and  ac- 
cutenefs  is  conicious  of  the  public 
veneration  for  his  opinions ;  and  his 
caprice,  his  vanity,  or  his  fuppofed 
intereh,  may  often  induce  him  to 
profefs  fcepticifm  with  refpeifi  to  re¬ 
ligion,  without  the  labours  of  much 
enquiry  after  truth.  Vice  is  the  na¬ 
tural  confequeiice  of  infidelity.  Vi¬ 
cious  example  is  highly  inft^lious,  and 
an  immoral  man  is  the  moil  dange; 
rous  antickYiJi* 

To  ^icry  XL — “  Whether  do  man¬ 
kind  contribute  moll  to  the  raifery 
or  happlnefs  of  each  other 


which  would  feem  to  be  a  greater 
piiniilimeut  than  banilhment  irom 
8coil,iiiJ  i<)  En-’laiui  ? 

Your  giving  tills  a  place,  fo  as  to 
aGTord  an  oppiwtnnity  of  canvall'ing 
the  luhj'd,  will  oblige,  S  I  R, 

\  A  conlt.int  reader, 

Auj.  I'J.  R-  W. 


XSirERS  fo  ^UJiR/ES 
C'ntiKucJi  from  p.  266.] 


)  IX.  — “  What  arc  the 

Jlterlniluiiii.g  boundaries  betwixt 
poelry  ail  I  prole 


'V'JOKTRY  .ii;J  proYc  arc  approxi- 
.g  to  e  n  il  other  in  various  rc- 

i  hi '‘Ic  and  narrative  poems 
\  •  cikc  niiivb  of  the  nature  of  proft. 
J'lol'aic  con  poliiion,  on  the  other 
hand,  admits  c»f  the  language  of  every 
p  idimi  v^  liicii  postry  exprelfcs.  Prole 
and  poetry  have  fentiment,  figure, 
and  li  innony  in  common.  As  the 
iiuman  p.ilVious  rife  by  imperceptible 
dap'fcs  from  apathy  to  enthufiafm, 
I  luguagc,  which  reprefents  them, 
iiatii  a  proportionate  and  likewifc  in- 
llnlible  gradation.  Poetry  is  the 
laaguage  of  llrcmg  feeling  and  of  an 
el  vated  fancy.  But  it  is  chiciiy  dif* 
lingnifheJ  ftoin  prole  by  its  meircal 
( <nii[M»litioii  y  and  by  its  regular  reiiirn 
of  paufes,  cadences,  and  louuds,  i:  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  multck. 

To  ^uery  X. — “  Has  Chrillianity 
falicrcd  Id's,  or  has  It  any  thing  to 
fear  frdm  iccptkifm:"'' 

query  is  fomewhat  obfenre- 
I  ly  cxpielliJ.,  li  it  is  meant  to 
enquire,  whether  fcepiicifin  is  advan¬ 
tageous  or  hurtful  to  C'brillianity, 
\  conceive  it  to  be  in  general  ol  the 
Utter  tendency,  riuverfal  I'cepticll'm, 
indeed,  as  it  is  hodllc  to  coniinon 
ftnfe,  .^nd  is  highly  ridiculous,  may 
tigdircsd  y  i  r.Muoie  ih  intirell  of  chat 
itligion.  It  betrays  file  bad  motives, 
•pid  :x^olr>  ilie  lMqH).eiiee  of  its  cne- 


I  ^  Hr.  happineis  ot  man,  as  a  ra- 
X  lional  creature,  arifes  altnoll 
wholly  from  focicty.  plls  nilfcry,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeds  generally 
from  his  own  weaknefs  or  milconduft. 
Without  focieiy  there  were  no  friend- 
lliip,  no  love,  no  mirth,  no  plcafing 
confeiousnefs  cl  being  dleemcd  or 
admired  by  others.  Were  man  ex¬ 
cluded  Irom  fociety,  his  nature  would 
be  entiiely  changed  and  degraded. 
Corrupt,  unjull,  and  crufl  as  the 
world  is,  man  dill  delights  to  allociate 
with  man  ;  numberlcfs  mutual  obli¬ 
gations  are  at  lead  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  almud  every  one  liath 
fewer  enemies  than  friends.  We  can 
bear  the  injuries  of  mankind,  but 
without  their  fcllowihip  and  aid 
our  being  Ihould  be  iinfupporiable. 

(To  bj  ccfi.'IuJtd  iK  cur  r.cxt,) 


ff'e  Italians 
I\lr  Slicrlock. 


EDIOCRITY  is  rare  here  > 
crery  thing  is  in  extremes# 
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No  where  Is  fo  fine  mufic  to  be  heard  ; 
no  where  (except  at  the  opera  ot 
Paris)  are  the  ears  fo  cruelly  tortured; 
the  eyes  are  charmed  and  tormented 
alternately  by  the  mod  fuperb  and 
moll  detellable  pifturcs  and  llatues. 
No  citizens  ;  an  excelfivc  luxury  a- 
niongil  individuals;  and  the  people 
in  the  moil  abje(5l  mifery.  It  is  the 
fame  in  regard  to  religion  ;  you  will 
fee  nothing  but  a  blind  fuptrllition  or 
determined  Atheills.  But  of  all  tlie 
extremes  the  moll  ilrlking  arc  thofe 
which  are  obferved  in  the  charafler  of 
the  nation.  The  Italian,  in  general, 
is  exceedingly  good,  or  wicked  to  a 
degree.  Tliere  are  excellent  hearts 
ill  this  country  ;  but,  like  the  great 
i  piclures,  they  are  fcaice.  Men  arc 

born  there  with  llrong  p.ilbons,  and, 

I  ,  not  receiving  any  education,  it  is  not 
allonilhing  iliac  they  oltcn  coimiiit 
g^'Cit  crimes.  Under  a  cold  exterior 
tliey  conceal  bifi  ning  iieats;  and  their 
exterior  is  cold  only  to  conceal  their 
hearts.  Love,  jealouTv,  and  revenge, 
are  the*ir  ruling  pallions ;  as  they 
think  only  of  the  fenfual  part  ol  love, 

I  I  and  know  well  the  coiillitutions  of 
I  their  women,  and  the  wiles  of  th*  ir 

I  rivals,  their  jcaloufy  is  always  aw'ake, 

f  and  tliclr  revenge  is  implacable* 

\  As  to  underltanding,  it  is  nearly 

I  the  fame;  mtn  of  talents  form  the 

I  large  clafs;  there  arc  few  fools;  and 

middling  men  are  very  rare.  “  Why 
then,  you  will  alk,  do  tliefe  men  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  excellent  Becaufe 
they  have  iingovcrned  imaginarions, 
and  lU)  philofophy  ;  and  becaufe  good 
talle  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  their 
country.  And  why  has  not  good 
talle  entered  Italy  ?  Becauie  Italy  has 
neither  a  London  nor  a  Paris  ;  and 
becaufe  ihe  never  had  a  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 

TraTcllers  arc  often  miflaken  in 
E  judging  of  the  Italian,  efpecially  the 

Neapolitan.  Tiicy  think  he  has  no 
fenfe,  becaufe  he  wants  ideas.  A 
man  can  have  but  few  ideas  when  he 
I  has  never  been  ou:  of  hii  own  country, 
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and  when  he  has  read  nothing ;  but 
examine  the  Neapolitan  on  all  the 
ful^etfls  with  which  he  is  acquaintedf 
and  you  will  fee  whether  he  wants 
natural  capacity.  He  refcmblcs  the 
foil  of  his  own  country :  a  field 
well  tilled  in  Naples  produces  the 
moll  plentiful  crops ;  neglc<iled,  ic 
yields  but  briars  and  thillles.  It  is 
the  fime  with  the  genius  ol  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  cultivated,  it  is  capable  of 
every  thing;  untilled,  it  produces  on¬ 
ly  folly  and  vice. 

[The  following  letter  was  wrote  by 
his  Prulfian  Majclly  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Monf.  d’Alembert,  in  an- 
fwer  to  a  propofition  from  lire  lat¬ 
ter,  of  his  Majelly’s  !)ecoming  a 
fubfci  ibcr  to  the  ilaiue  of  Voltaire, 
which  was  then  makiiv/  at  Paris, 
by  a  fubfeription,  to  which  none 
were  admitted  but  the  rnoll  dif- 
tiuguilhed  chara«5lcrs  in  the  literary 
world.] 

LET  TER  from  the  KING  of  PR  US^ 
SIJ  to  Monf  D'ALEMBERT, 

The’  fined  monument  of  Vol¬ 
taire  is  the  one  he  creels  him- 
fclf,  his  works  ;  they  will  fubfift  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  bafilic  of  St  Peter’s,  the 
Louvre,  and  all  thofe  buildings  that 
vanity  confecrates  to  eternity. 

French  be  no  longer  fpoken,  Voltaire 
lhall  dill  be  tranllatcd  into  the  tongue 
that  (hall  have  fucceeded  it ;  in  the 
mean  time,  full  of  the  pleafure  given 
me  by  his  produ^ions,  fo  various, 
and  each  fo  perfe^  in  its  kind,  I 
could  not,  without  being  ungrateful, 
rcfiifc  myfcif  to  the  propofition  you 
make  me,  of  contributing  to  the, 
monument  nowraifing  for  him  by  the 
hand  of  public  gratitude.  You  need 
only  inform  me  of  what  is  expe^cd* 
on  my  part;  I  vill  refufe  nothing  for’ 
this  llatue,  that  does  more  honour  to 
the  men  of  letters  who  confecrate  it 
to  him,  than  to  Voltaire  hiinfcUV 
The  world  (hall  fay,  that  in  this  i8th 


century,  when  fo  many  people  of 
learning  vie  with  each  other  to  de- 
flroy  tiieir  coiiieinporai  ics,  there  have 
been  found  lome  noble  and  generous 
enough  ti>  render  jullice  to  a  man  en- 
dow’ed  with  a  genius  and  talents 
I'liperior  to  all  ages  ;  that  w'e  have 
deferved  V\)lt.iire,  the  latcll  pofteiity 
fliall  hill  envy  us  this  advantage.  To 
dillinguilh  celebrated  men,  to  render 
julVicc  to  merit,  is  to  encourage  both 
Vcicncc  and  virtue;  it  is  the  only  rc- 
compcncc  of  great  minds,  and  is  well 
due  to  ihofc  who  cultivate  in  a  fu- 
perior  manner  the  Belles  Lettres. 
They  procure  pleafiires  of  an  exalted 
fpecies,  more  durable  than  thole  of 
the  body,  they  lohen  the  moll  obdu¬ 
rate  natures,  they  fpread  their  charms 
on  the  whole  courfc  of  life,  they  rcii-  I 
derourcxillcncc  fupp(‘rtable, and  death 
Itfs  terrible.  Continue  then,  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  protccl  and  celebrate  thofc 
who  apply  to  them,  and  who  in 
I'rancc  liave  the  gtiod  fortune  to  fuc- 
cecd  ;  you  cannot  poflihly  do  any 
tiling  more  ghulous  for  your  nation. 

I'RKDERICK. 

[While  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Cirofvenor  Kail  Indlaman  ib  the 
i\il>jec‘t  (»t  public  converfaiion  and 
miwtilal  companion,  tlie  fbih'wing 
account  ot  the  lliip wreck  of  a  ]*or- 
tuguclc  vclfel  near  200  years  ago, 
on  the  fame  inhofpitahle  coaft  of 
the  Calfres,  may  he  acceptable  to 
our  Readers.] 

.ACCOUNT  ofa  SHIPWRECK, 

poetical  Don  Emanuel  de 
X  Souza  was  fcveral  years  Gover- 
jior  of  Dill,  in  India,  where  he  amaf- 
fed  immenle  wealth.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  the  Ihlp  in 
which  were  his  Lady,  all  his  liches, 
and  five  hundred  men,  his  failors  and 
domeit’CJ,  was  dallied  to  pieces  on 
^hc  rock>  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ht'pe. 
['riierc  was  no  European  fettlcmeut 
then  at  tiic  Cape.] 

Don  Emanucl,his  Lady,  and  three 
children,  with  four  hundred  of  the 


crew,  efcaped,  having  only  faved  a 
few  arms  and  provifions.  As  they 
marched  through  the  rude  unculti¬ 
vated  deferts,  fome  died  of  famine,  of 
thiril,  and  fatigue  ;  others,  who 
wandered  from  the  main  body  in 
fearch  of  water,  were  murdered  by 
the  favages,  or  dcilroyed  by  the  wild 
bealls.  'riic  horror  of  this  miferable 
fituation  was  mofl  dreadfully  aggra¬ 
vated  to  Donna  Leonora  :  Her  huf- 
baud  began  to  dlfcover  flarts  of  in- 
lanily.  They  arrived  at  iaft  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  inhabited  by  Ethiopian  Banditti 
(i.  e.  CalTres).  At  tirli  they  were 
courteoiifly  received,  and  Souza, 
partly  Itiipified  with  grief,  at  the  dc- 
fire  of  the  Barbarians  yielded  up  to 
them  the  arms  of  his  company.  No 
fonner  was  this  done  than  the  favages 
ftripped  the  whole  company  naked, 
and  left  them  deditute  to  the  mercy 
of  the  defect.  The  wretchednefs  of 
the  delicate  and  expofed  Leonora  was 
increafed  by  the  brutal  infults  of  the 
Negroes.  Her  luilband,  unable  to 
relieve,  beheld  her  miferies.  After 
having  travelled  about  320  leagues, 
lier  legs  fwelled,  her  feet  bleeding  at 
every  llep,  and  her  flrengthexhaulled. 
Hie  funk  down,  and  wi  h  the  fand 
covered  herfelf  to  the  neck,  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  nakednefs.  In  this  dreadful 
iituation  Ihe  beheld  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  expire.  Her  own  death  foon 
followed.  Her  hufband,  who  had 
been  long  enamoured  ot  her  heautVji 
received  her  lal\  breath  in  a  Jillra^fled 
embiace.  Immediately  he  fnatched 
his  third  child  in  his  arms,  and  ut¬ 
tering  the  moll  Umeniable  cries,  he 
ran  into  the  ihickell  of  the  wood, 
where  the  wild  bt-alls  were  loon 
heard  to  growl  over  their  prey.  Of 
the  whole  four.hiindred  who  efcaped 
the  waves,  only  twenty-fix  arrived  at 
another  Ethiopian  village,  whole  in- 
habii.ants  were  more  civilized,  and 
traded  with  the  mci chants  ot  the 
Red  Sea  ;  from  hence  they  found  a 
palfage  to  Europe,  and  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  unhappy  fate  cl  their 
companioiu/^ 
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A  Shob.t  Account  of  the  Charac¬ 
ter  and  History  of  Achmet  IV. 
the  prefent  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 

This  foverelgn  was  born  on  the 
1 8th  of  May  1734;  he  was  the 
foil  of  Achmet  111.  who  was  dethron¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1730.  From  his  ear- 
liefl  years  he  has  been  the  objeil  of 
the  moft  cruel  mistortunes.  The 
trrAteft  part  of  his  life  has  been  paf- 
ied  in  a  fort  of  llate-prllbn,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  his  brother, 
which  happened  on  the  24th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1774.  That  prince,  a  few 
hours  before  he  expired,  lent  for  the 
prefent  Sultao,  declared  him  his 
iucceiror,  and  recommended  to  his 
care  his  own  Ton  Selim,  then  a  child 
of  about  12  years  of  age.  Achmet 
was  proclaimed  Sultan  the  fame  day, 
and  took  the  reins  of  government  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  RiiHian  war  ; 
he  however  concluded  a  peace,  alter 
having  changed  moll  of  the  members 
of  the  Divan,  who  had  gained  too 
great  an  afccndancy  over  his  brother. 
With  refpe(5l  to  his  nephew,  far  from 
revenging  his  own  imprifonment 
upon  him,  he  kept  the  young  prince 
in  his  palace,  loaded  him  with  caref- 
fes,  and  has  always  bcliaved  to  him 
with  the  tendernefs  of  a  father;  the 
prince  has  now  reached  his  22d  year. 
The  greatnefs  of  foul  whic:.  appeared 
as  well  in  this  as  in  many  other  of  his 
a<51ions,  gave  the  people  the  highell 
expectations  of  his  government,  and 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  difap- 
pointed. 

As  foon  as  he  was  firmly  feated  on 
the  throne,  he  employed  every  mea- 
fure  to  produce  feveral  very  necelfary 
regulations  in  various  points,  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  •mpire.  He 
was  principally  diligent  in  obferving 
that  jullice  was  impartially  adminiU 
tered  ;  and  thofe  governors  and  ba- 
ihaws  who  had  in  any  manner  op- 
prclfcd  his  fiibjc(fts,  he  punilhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  degrees  of 
guilt.  The  evil  was  however  too 


deeply  rooted  to  be  extirpated  at 
once,  and  other  bafhaws  and  gover¬ 
nors  have  from  time  to  time  become 
the  victims  of  their  own  cruelty  or 
avarice.  In  thefe  laudable  endea¬ 
vours  for  the  promotion  of  jullice, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people,  his 
Highnefs  is  vigoroufly  adilled  by  the 
prefent  Grand  Vizir,  and  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Bafhaw,  or  Grand  Admiral,  two 
men  of  incorruptible  firmnefs  and  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  by  their  continual  efforts 
they  have  in  a  great  degree  removed 
the  chief  obllacic  to  tlie  civilization 
of  the  Turks  ;  this  was  an  utter  aver- 
fion  to  the  manners  and  culloms  of 
the  Europeans,  and  indeed  to  ali 
kinds  of  innovation.  This  prejudice 
is  now  almoll  furmounted,  and  the 
Turks  begin,  without  much  repug¬ 
nance,  to  fuffer  the  introdudlion  of 
many  European  culloms  in  the  civil 
as  well  as  military  departments.  And 
if  we  may  believe  their  lad  accounts, 
the  whole  nation,  animated  by  them, 
be;;in  now  to  dtfpliy  a  bravery  and 
a<divity  unknown  till  the  prefent 
reign.  In  a  Ihort  time  it  is  to  be  ho¬ 
ped,  that  all  the  difiiculties  will  be  re¬ 
moved  which  have  fo  long  kept  them 
in  a  (late  of  barbarifm. 

Week’s  Journal  of  a  Strolling 
Player. 

ONDAY.  Played  George  Barn* 
^cll ;  part  of  the  audience 
wanted  me  hanged\  afterwards  did 
the  Bailiff  in  the  Apprentice;  lhareJ 
thirteen-pence  halfpenny. 

Tuclday.  Played  Jachimo  in  fTvw- 
heline;  my  arm  almoll  broke  by  being 
put  into  too  fmall  a  chefl ;  the  farce 
the  Rejfijler  Office,  played  Gul'welt ; 
lhared  one  Ihilling. 

Wednefday.  Houfe  difmiffcd,  not 
charges. 

Thurfday.  Doubled  the  Choji  and 
Kofincratz  in  Hamlet,  and  afterwards 
played  Mago  in  the  Devil  of  a  Duke, 
A  gentleman  affronted  me  by  faving, 
I  was  the  ^evil  of  a  Conjuror  \  lhared 
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one  nrilllng  and  fixpencc,  and  (for 
the  firil  time)  took  my  two  bits  of 
candle. 

Friday.  The  Orphan,  The  Ma¬ 
nager  had  taken  Caftalio  himfelf,  and 
iiihlted  on  my  playing  Act^  ;  an  ig¬ 
norant  fellow'  introduced  only  to 
loppiirt  Acafto  in  the  third  land¬ 
ing  on  the  dage,  when  I  aiked  w’here 
are  all  my  friends,  anrwered,  “  Sir, 
they  are  at  the  George  over  a  mug 
of  ale.”  Wc  al»er\vards  had  the 
Mujk.  T  played  Mun- 
and  never  felt  anything  half  I'o 
much  as  the  favourite  air, 

“  1  with  to  my  heart  me  was  dead  !” 

Sh  ircd  eighteen-pence,  and  c.iiulle. 

Saturday.  Played  and 

two  or  three  other  parts  in  AlaAcfh  ; 
one  ot  the  IHlihet  being  drunk,  we 
were  oblleed  to  make  Ihitt  with  two  ; 

i  ' 

the  farce  Ali/s  in  her  Teens  ;  1  TribbU, 
and  the  hnufe  l>arbcr  h.iving  gone  off 
in  a  pet,  becaulc  I  could  not  pay  otF 
niy  week’s  bill,  1  was  obliged  to  go 
without  nty  hair  being  drcllcd  ;  lhared 
tenpenceand  candle.  Jixit, 

A  revjarkable  Injiancc  '>/ Setijible  Repar- 
fee  in  a  Tuna  tic, 

AGENTLEMAN  of  the  name  of 
Man,  w’ho  lefided  at  Pepiford, 
and  had  a  place  in  the  Cultom-houfe, 
havintr  conitanllv  hniihcd  his  butinefs 
at  two  o’clock,  ufed  generally  to  go 
home  then  to  dinner;  In  his  walk 
he  frequently  met  a  gentleman  who 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  who 
was  known  to  be  diforjered  in  his 
iniclle^ls,  but  whofe  conduiff  had 
always  been  inofl'cnfivc.  It  happened 
one  day  thattlie  madman  met  him  on 
the  cauft  way,  and  having  a  large  ftick 
in  his  hand,  when  he  cam^  up  oppo- 
fite  to  Mr  Man,  lie  made  a  ludden 
hop,  and  111  Iking  one  cud  of  the  ilick 
rn  the  grmind,  while  he  held  it  with 
b»>th  hands,  he  ilernly  pronounced, 
*•  Who  arc  you,  Sir  ?”  The  other, 
not  at  all  alarmed,  aud  willing  to 


foothe  his  alTailant  with  a  pun,  replied, 
Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  double  man  ;  1  am 
a  man  by  name  and  a  man  by  na¬ 
ture.”  “  Are  you  fof*’  fays  the 
infane ;  “  why  I  am  a  man  beJiJe 
myfelT  and  we  two  will  hght  you 
two.”  Immediately  upon  which  he 
knocked  Mr  Man  into  the  ditch,  and 
deliberately  walked  otf. 

A  Hint  to  Antiquarians. 

SOME  years  fince,  a  (lone  was 
dug  out  of  the  ground  near 
Aberdeen,  in  North  Britain,  about 
the  place  to  which  the  Romans  are 
faid  to  liave  approached  at  the  inva- 
fion  of  Julius  Cicfar.  The  following 
letters  were  dilliinflly  ejigravcn  on  the 
ftone,  R.  I.  L.  The  learned  ot  the 
age  dire»flly  foimd  out  that  the  initials 
meant  Roj/tani  Imperii  l.imes^  or  toe 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tais 
was  thought  an  undeniable  proof  that 
the  Romans  came  to  that  i'pot  and  no 
fai  tiler.  Thefe  Antic^quccrians%  as 
Foote  calls  tiiem,  were  hugging  them- 
felves  on  this  importaiu  dil'covery, 
when  the  heirs  of  a  geniLnian  de- 
ceafed  found  that  this  was  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  Innd^marky  and  meant  Robert 
Inner  Land.  The  literati  on  this,  not 
being  al^le  to  prove  that  Robert  innes 
w'as  Julius  Cetfar's  aid-de-camp,  gave 
up  the  point  diredly. 

A  N  E.C  D  O  T  E. 

A  GENTLEMAN  from  England 
wilhed  to  eftablilh  a  fchool  for 
teaching  Englith  in  a  certain  town  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  on  his  arrival 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  chief  magi* 
rtrate  for  pcrmilEion,  informing  him 
that  he  intended  give  preUIhotis  or» 
thographical  and  The  wor* 

thy  magihratc,  to  whom  thefe  high- 
founding  words  were  entire  Arangers, 
peremptorily  refufed  him,  as,  he  laid, 
they  never  gave  encouragement  to 
dtviain^  flight  of  hand  •veerk. 


My4in's  L/IMENT 
Song. 
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Filling  (he  dubious  minii  vt'ith  dreadful 
thoughts 

Of  poutings,  dil’cords,  jcaloufies,  and  cares, 
IlxtravA^antly  great,  cntiilM  on  ucdlocfc, 

/i  favourite  j  Which  to  avoid,  the  lover  checks  his  pallion. 
And,  milerable.  dies  a  bachelor. 


POETRY. 


IStOH  and  lament  me  in  vain, 

Thele  v^alU  can  hut  echo  my  moan  ; 
Alas!  it  increases  the  |><iin, 

When  I  think  on  the  days  that  arc  gone. 

1  hro’  til:*  gate  ot  my  prifon  1  lee 
I’hc  birds  as  they  wanton  in  air; 

My  heart  i  ow  it  pants  to  be  ftcc, 

iVly  looks  they  arc  wild  with  dcfpair. 

Above  the  opprcll  by  my  fate, 

I  burn  with  con'cmpi  tor  my  foes; 

Tho'  Fortune  has  alter’d  my  Hate, 

She  ne’er  cm  fuhdne  me  to  thole. 

Falle  woman  I  in  ages  to  conu*, 
rhy  malice  detcHed  lha!l  he; 

And  when  we  nr<-  cidd  in  the  t<»mh. 

Some  heart  Hill  will  I'onovv  for  me. 

Ye  I  oofs  where  cold  damps  and  difmay, 

VV  ill)  Silence  and  Solitude  dwell. 

How  coinfortlcfs  pallcs  the  tlay  ! 

How  fad  rolls  the  evening  bell  ! 

The  owls  ftvm  the  hattlcmcnts  cry. 

Hollow  winds  fccin  to  murmur  around  ; 

O  Maiy!  pupate  thee  to  die. 

My  blood,  oh  !  runs  cold  at  the  found. 

Tjc  B  iCHFJ.OK's  SOLILOi^Ur.  In  irrA- 
tation  of  a  Speuh  in  Hamlet. 

^  |"'0  wed  or  not  to  wed  ? — that  is  the  queHlon. 

X  Whether  his  happier  in  the  mind  to  (lillc 
1  he  hejts  and  rnmulis  of  outrageous  pairion. 
Or  with  l«*me  piudeiit  lair  in  loirmn  contract 
Of  ii.atiimonv  join — to  have,  to  hold  — 

No  more — And  by  tloat  h.ive  to  lay  we  end 
i'lic  hcjrt-ach,  and  the  thoulaiid  lovchck 
pangs 

Of  celihac.. — ’  Twcrc  a  confiimmation 
Devoutly  to  hewiihM — in  i)i>ptial  hand 
'l  o  join  till  death  ddlolvt » — ay,  ihrrc's  the  rub ; 
Tor  in  that  H  ace  what  dull  rennufe  may  corre. 
When  we  have  ta  ca  our  folcmn  leave  ot  Li- 
hcriy. 

MuH  yivc  ns  paufe. — There’s  the  refpe^f 
'J  hat  (lacks  oiir  Ip*  ed  in  (eeking  for  a  change. 
I'jlc — who  wcnihi  h' ar  the  Icorns  and  tne.*rs 
which  bachelors 

When  aged  feel,  the  pains  and  flatt’ring  fevers 
U  hith  each  new  tacc  muH  give  torovim*  Fancy, 
When  he  might  rid  himidf  at  once  of  all 
hy  a  bate  vet.  Wh<*w  ul.l  w)th  patience  bear 
To  fret,  an  I  linger  end  a  (ingle  itfe. 

But  that  the  dread  ot  lomf  thing  ytt  untried, 
home  tiazaiil  in  a  Hate  from  whofe  Hr.^l  b-  nJ 
Death  on'.y  can  re!  ale  ti«,  puzzlrs  liic  will, 
iAnd  makes  US  latlier  chute  inofe  ills  we  have, 
'1  han  riy  t'.r  <dhcrs  wlrch  we  I  mry  gieater  ! 

’]'  o»  lad  k.M  idi  n  inakcK  (I  tw  an  1  waiy 

VoL.  Lvn. 


For  the  W’eeki.v  Maoa/ixe, 

BELL  FI  ELD  CBCVE.  To  Mif  R - ,  on 

her  Sinking  the  Uiiks  of  Invcimay. 

At  Rcllficid  Oiove,  fo  Iwct  t  and  Hill, 
^W'^licn  Hhtcbns  Heals  behind  the  hill, 

On  yondci  bank,  where,  thai  as  Iky, 

The  llream  glides  fmooili  and  tilent  by,— 

The  lovelicH  of  the  rural  train, 

Young  Sylvia,  mtt  her  tender  fwain  : 

Thcii  hearts  as  I'portivc  lambkins  gay, 

Their  Iccne  as  Iwcct  as  Invcrmay. 

Now  both  of  Love’s  (ufpicirrns  free, 

Tl'.e  lover  faiihfnl — co'  Hant  Ihc  ; 

Without  dilgiMc  they  I’j-cak  their  mind. 

And,  withoiir  thought,  r.rc  ge.nly  kind: 

The  tinder  ihnc  his  mate  caicfs’d  ; 

Tilt  hint  wa.s  kii  rl,  the  jiMojrh  lie  pitfs’d  : 

T  he  Hiinti  lung  (he  join  d  the  lay, 

And  fuiig  the  Birkc  of  Invcimay. 

To  tell  the  river  ceas’d  to  .How, 

The  charmed  winds  forgot  to  blow ; 

T'o  tell  the  hiids  forlook  ilie  (ky. 

And,  ears  afcance,  came  hopping  liy  ;— 

’Tis  hut  what  ev’iy  lover  chimes. 

To  dignify  his  homely  rhimts. 

Her  notes  afeend — the*  gods  approve. 

And  drop,  like  light’ning,  to  (lie  grove; 

Till  no  v  the  youth  had  hut  admir’d, — 
ni»  hitaH  is  rous’d — his  hrait  is  lir’d; 

And,  while  in  found  Ihc  lives  and  dies. 

His  lavidiM  foul  breathes  thro’  his  cyc>. 

Kaah  fickle  fo  Ic  n-.w  finds  employ, 

He  Hates  with  w'lidcr — fmilcs  with  joy; 

V\  bile  dc'’p  tumu'toiis  throbs  of  h»vc 
Hrcclaim  the  chat  ms  of  BcUhcld  Grove. 

She  Hopt.  He  dafp’d — he  kif.'d— -he  gaz’d 
With  dumb  ccHatic  looks  he  piai/d  ; 

His  heart,  at  lifl,  rulh'd  on  his  tongue  r— 

“  By  Jove,  ’iwas  Hcav’n,”  he  laid,  •*  that 
fung  : 

Rnf  Hcav’n  alone  could  thus  conlroul 
Or  ratfe  luch  tumults  in  my  loul. 

Hciiccfoiih,  ye  Pow’rs  !  I  ceafe  to  rove, 

My  greatcH  b.iis  is  Ucllfivld  Giovc. 

No  more  I  couit  Ambition’s  throne, 

My  Sylvia’s  heart  is  wealth  ahme  ; 

\l  r  love  difpeis  each  diHaiit  fear, 

Her  voice  is  m^gic  to  my  car, 

A  dh  u,  ye  nymphk !  adieu,  ye  thrneg ! 

11  ad,  Sylvia  \  love,  try  hie,  n  y  long. 

A  dim,  vc  t;yn’d  ictic.>ts  ot  love! 

Had,  lacted  batiks  oi  Brllfirld  Gsovc!” 

C*nk^o  Cufitif  /tu^ti,i  1  7i!t3.  G.  D. 

^<1 
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Fcr  the  Weiklf  Magazine.  | 

EPITAPH  on  ATri  L - G,  vho  died  at 

Euinbumgh  Au^uj}  XX.  1783. 

NOW  refts  a  lifuTt  in  aafii!,  ^erp  repofe, 
Onre  quick,  to  feel  and  Lcat  for  others’ 

That  pat  ctit  b(*rc  AfTIi^ion’s  trsin^  ht  ur, 
Irlplrd,  ittnohlcii  l»y  Rcl))i;ii>n’s 

Her  nio.icft  virtues  veil’d  in  f.icc  of  day. 

No  h^^ht  Htfe^ted  to  dilplrv  ; 

1  ui  lliot  r  1.  I e lie,  like  (Jyiitliia  s  beam  by 

PoM'crtif  ictn<  •  ro  crown  with  calm  delight. 
.•AH'orid  het  li.dpita'ilc  bi  urd  they  1)1<  It 
With  eaE  an.l  ehc.'i; fulncls  cuch  happy 
V  Ink  wii  With  candour,  gen’kiicls  wnh  truth, 

S '«»lh’d  pfnfi'c  age,  a. id  charivi  d  the  cat  ot 
youth. 

Nor  !ti(  nds  nor  fam’ly  c  aid  Iter  goodnels 
houn.I ; 

Still  ]wv  uuJ  GKite  in  her  a  lillcr  found. 

C. 

Tre  TOPER.  Tuko^  bhimbuy.  liy  Gkorge 

ALfcXAN;U.R  S  1  tVF.NS  Ej^; 

YK  ^i.Is  oftiuc  r,.:rit  piy  courtlhip  to  Cla- 

»ft, 

Kele.isM  Iriim  t'.-  trouMe  of  thinking; 

A  1  >ol,  long  ago,  laid  >AC  nothing  could  1 
know  — 

The  fel'oA  knew  1  olhing  of  drinking. 

I  o  poir  ov.  r  IM  .to. 

()i  I  r.i^tiic  with  Cato, 

JL)ili  ladioriatc  domes  might  make  us; 
hut  men  •  ow  arc  wile, 

Si  lf-dc'*’a)  tittpiie. 

And  live  by  the  lefloiik  of  Bacchus* 

II. 

Eig  wIggM,  In  fine  coach,  fcr  the  Do^'or  ap- 
|.|  O.'.tll, 

A  nd  i('l(  oiiiIt  up  tl  c  ft  *'rs  pace. 

Gravely  linell  on  ht-  cane,  apply  linger  to  vein, 
And  Kun'.t  the  >epeals  wiih  giiinacc. 

A  -  he  hoUN  pen  in  h  .nd, 

1  i^c  and  Death's  at  a  hand. 

A  li'ls-up  whicii  paitv  Will  lake  li' ; 

A  Way  w  nh  Ins  cant, 

No  piolcripticn  we  want, 

But  the  i.our.lhing  in>ftiums  f  BadJ'US. 

III. 

We  jolhly  join  in  the  practice  rf  v\ii  e, 

Wliitft  luilcis  ’mi.ift  md.ioiis  ire  pini«»g  ; 
Whcie  luilif*  are  fcoinng,  and  levels  arc 
moui  iv.ng. 

We  hioch  at  wealth  w-nchirg,  and  whining. 
Drink,  drink,  now  'tis  prime, 

I’olk  a  hottle  to  I’ln.r, 

He’ll  tiot  make  Inch  hade  to  o’cuakc  lu ; 

His  threats  we  prevent, 

.A I  il  l.i<  cr.uk.  we  Ccn'cnt, 

Fy  lV.4  ftypiit.tl  bil..atn  of  B.h.  ‘■  .i. 


What  work  there  is  made,  by  the  news-paper 
trade. 

Of  this  man  an.)  t’ollicr  rnanN  ftation  ; 

1  he  Ins  ate  all  had,  ami  the  Outs  arc  ail  mad, 
In  and  Out  is  the  cry  of  the  nation  ; 

I  hc  politic  patter, 

Wliich  both  parties  chatter, 

From  bumperini;  freely  fhan  t  lhakcus; 

With  hjlf-piiu<  in  ham), 

Indt pendent  we  ftand, 

To  defend  Magna  Ckarta  of  Bacchus. 

V. 

Be  your  motion  well  tim’d,  you’re  charg’d  and 
>ou’rc  prim’d, 

Have  a  caic  ! — Right  and  left,  and  make 
ready — 

Riglit  hand  to  g'afs  j  iin — at  lips  reft  the  wine—- 
But  be  in  your  excrcilc  ftcady. 

Our  levels  we  boaft. 

When  ouf  women  we  toaft, 

May  graciouHv  they  undertake  us ; 

No  more  we  defirc, 

.*so  drink  and  give  fire, 

A  volley  to  Beautv  and  Bacchus. 

Fcr  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

IMITATION  of  SPENHER. 

PERCH.ANCE  this  auburn  lock  did  erft 
adorn 

The  frizzled  liead  of  dvsarf,  or  meagre  beau; 
And  this,  perchance,  from  poney’s  tad  waS 
(horn, 

Or  etr  the  Ihecrman  did  a  curl  beftow, 

I'ho’  lincc  by  virgins  deem’d  nc  trifling 
Ihow. 

Ah  fools’  to  let  falfe  beauty  charm  the  eyes, 
When  Nature  Beauty  gave  in  vernal  glow 
And  wiili  mild  Goodnsft  bade  it  ever  rife, 
I'ho’  more  the  coxcombs  gaze  the  moll  of 
maidens  prize.  Edwin. 

t'J.nlurgh,  sT.tguJ}  I  7b  3. 

Ok  the  late  urtufual  Storms  hring  folhv*ed  hy 
Ac  uNEsr  Harvesi  -unthin  the  ^Memory  of 
Man. 

/\  ^  ""hen  the  hi'lo'.vs  of  the  boiling  deep 
cm  The  winds  with  fury  unremitting  fwiecfi# 
The  crazy  fliip  (all  hopes  of  fafety  loll) 

.Ariives  tlic  foenrr  at  the  wilh’d-foi  coaft  $ 

So,  when  of  late  impetuous  floods  of  flame 
In  red  confufion  burll,  and  rolling  came 
Ticmtndous  peals  of  thunder— then  with 
diead 

Shudder’d  and  lo  *k  aghaft  each  guilty  liead  : 
Hilt  lo  !  the  alarmiiic  ftomi  is  heard  no  more, 
And  Nature  Imilcs  more  gaily  than  before; 
The  noxious  b'ights  no  more  deftru^tion  bring) 
The  hclds  ip  eailicv  leafon  laugh  and  ling. 

Fo  thogiCit  G  *1  then  he  thy  will  rcfign’d, 

III  judgment  awfiii,  as  in  mercy  kind. 

A.  M. 
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REVIEW. 

Dissertations  Moral  f;^;iCRiTiCAL. 
liy  Dr  James  i5cattic.  /'*  om 

p.HjJC  241. j 

''I  IlROUGUOUT  the  whole  of  thefe 
-t.  Diflertations,  particularly  towards 
the  clofc  of  that  uu  linagiu.ition,  and  of 
that  o!i  Sublimity,  we  meet  with  feiiti- 
ments  of  the  profuuiuleit  veneration  for 
^  Ihe  deity  and  divine  providence. — A  pio- 
penlity  to  devotion,  however,  is  not  in 
every  man  compatible  with  the  fpirit  of 
philofophy.  i)r  Beattie,  in  pages  6j  and 
04,  relates  a  itoi  y  of  a  doj,  wiiicn  he 
will  not  allow  to  be  a  ’proof  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  being  guided  by  any  degree  of  me¬ 
mo!  y,  recollev,Hion,  or  experience.  “  No, 
lays  the  Doctor,  “  rather  let  us  fay, 
that  heie  was  an  interpolilion  of  Heaven, 
who  having  thought  ht  to  employ  the 
animal  as  an  inftrnrnent  of  this  delive¬ 
rance,  was  plcafed  to  qualify  him  for  it 
hy  :i  fnpt r nut urui  hnptih'e,  Lncretius  has 
defciilK'd  thofe  imperfect  attempts  at 
barking  and  running,  which  dogs  arc  ob- 
fervctl  to  make  in  iLeir  llcep ;  and  fnj)- 
pofed,  agreeably  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  they  arc  the  efl'cCt:^  ot  drcamirie,  .md 
th.it  the  animal  tlun  fuppofes  liimfeif  to 
be  in  purfuit  prey,  01  attacking  an 

enemy.  'J*he  theory  of  Lucreiu:'^  is  pei - 
fe<ftly  limple  and  obvious,  being  aijalo- 
gous  to  what  mankind  experience  in 
themiVlves,  in  all  the  dilferent  litn.itions 
and  It.iges  of  life.  But  Dr  Beattie,  w  ho 
confiilers  dreaming  as  an  operation  aliove 
the  capacity,  and  as  an  enjoyment  too 
fnblime  for  the  nature  of  dogs,  fuppofes 
that  the  .ijrpearanccs  jidl  now  mentioned 
may  be  owing  (uot  to  any  thing  like  me¬ 
mory  and  recollection)  but  to  foine  me¬ 
chanical  twitches  of  the  nerves  and  mnf- 
cles.  He  allows  that  tl»e  “  natural  voices 
of  one  animal  are  in  Ibmc  degree  ifitelli- 
gible,  or  convey  particular  feelings  or 
iiTipulfes  to  others  of  the  ftme  fpecics 
but  animal  voices,  he  maintains,  have  no 
analogy  with  human  fpeech  ;  for  men 
fpeak  by  art  and  imitation,  having  been 
taught  to  di)  fo  by  their  parents.  The 
faculty  of  fpcccli  he  thereft>re  refers  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  divine  will  and  power, 
which  conferred  It  on  onr  fird  parents. 

Every  good  gift  is  certainly  derived 
originally  from  the  F.ither  of  Lights  ; 
but  m  the  works  of  creation  and  provi¬ 


dence  tliere  is  a  gradual  progrtfs,  and  one 
thing  arifes  troni  another.  On  the  Origin 
of  J^angnage  Dr  Beattie  might  h.avc  been 
inili  acted  by  bis  fellow  priTeflbr  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  f-r  DnnUr,  who  derives,  by  a  very 
ingenious  and  clear  pxcefs  of  rcafoning, 
all  the  powers  i>f  human  Ipcech  from  a 
principle  of  imitation,  togethei  with 
what  he  calls  an  unulo^Ual faculty  ;  a  la- 
cnlty  which  has  vail  power  in  binding 
the  alfoeiations  of  thoughts,  and  in  all 
the  mciital  arrangements.  Tor  there  m 
not,  as  Dr  Dunbar  oblerves,  an  obit 
that  can  prelent  itfeif  to  the  fenles*, . 
or  to  the  imagination,  which  the  mind, 
by  its  analogical  facnlt  y,  cannot  aihmil.itc 
to  fomething  antecedently  in  its  poiief- 
fion.  By  confcqucncc.  a  term  alreidy 
aj)ptopriatcd,  and  in  ufe,  is  by  no  violent 
iraufilion  lliaped  and  adjufted  to  new 
ideas. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  tiiRing  to  oh- 
ferve,  that  although  liur  author  is  by  no 
ineans  a  miterialill,  he  yet  talks,  after 
Dr  (Jeiard,  of  expun.itn^  the 

mind.  But  there  is  no  meaning  here, 
nnlefs  we  conlidei  the  mind  as <  (>rporeal, 
and  c.‘ipHl)!e  of  being  blown  up  like  a 
bladder,  or  liretched  like  a  piece  of  Ica- 
tliet. 

We  have  f.uther  to  obferve,  that  T)r 
Beattie,  by  w’ay  of  being  more  accurate 
and  full  than  Mr  Ibime,  reduce.-,  the 
bonds  of  conncviion  amo!!g  onr  itlr.is  to 
five.  Mr  Hume,  prohahiy  alter  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  on  the  authonty  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  (»f  antiipiity,  had  reduced  ^heni 
to  three,  viz.  hmilitiide  or  vliilnnilitude ; 
contiguity  in  time  arul  place  ;  and  eanie 
and  effect.  Dr  Beattie  has  fplit  the  fi.ft 
of  thefe,  w'hich  is  in  philofi^phy  but  one 
fonree  of  allbciation,  into  two,  ami  called 
them  rtf‘tnh!aue  and  con’r ariry.  'I'hc 
fecoiul  lie  calls  ncarnrfs  f  fituut.-on,  terms 
by  no  means  fo  happy  and  pioper  as 
thofe  e mployed  by  Mr  Hume.  'I'o  thefe 
he  lias  addrd  another,  cnjhm  or  hnht*^ 
W'hich,  ( veil  according  to  liimfeif,  may 
be  i^iopeily  ri  folved  continuity  uf  time 
und  In  other  places  Iv  afici^fs  to 

depart  from  the  phraleology,  and  to  dif-p 
pute  l!ie  ter.ets  of  Mr  Hume  and  other 
philotbphers,  even  w'hen  the  moll  valua¬ 
ble  things  in  his  own  are  deiived  mani- 
felUy  from  liints  furniflicil  by  their  wri¬ 
tings.  It  i.s  thus  that  he  talk  i  of 
fevfe‘.  In  pig  ’  ■jxjt  in  a  note,  this 
dtuiu  talks  of  Mr  Loclce  with  a  pctnhinee 
that  a!»rolutely  defervifs  the  f«-^eVelt  col¬ 
lege  difcqiliue..  On  fevtral  occafioiis 
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r.m'is  to  Mr  llumc  ar.il  t^tlicr  wri- 

tvis,  whcjc  ihcii  aalfiur:!'/  would  iia\c 
Urii  rcfncct.djlv-  ar.d  proper  ;  wlr.lt  he  is 
I >.ceed*p « tv  [•»  i.»i»  all  U» 

Ttar  i:  e  rc.»dt.r  to  h':-  o^\:l  pailieuiar 
ti!i.ncls  .“1.1  p.T. ra.d  aSo^e  all  to 

t  iii  1.1.'  !.  ru.vf  wiitr.v'.  He  mti.- 

I.  t  'V  i *,)le,  hy  v  ay  oi  t’.ti’v.ei.ce, 

r ..  I'/ii.'  4  .« ’•  •  I'k.t  .iKe  ihc  i/ii.eii 

.''li.itcr,  •  .iv*  w  r-’tf  iii'idv. I  .till  f‘i'  ilauh- 

II.  a  .  i  1,  l'»r  ot'l’ped 

1 ' >  pat  111  i. .r V.  Kit  1  .V j’. k1  I .y ti Iv  t kmi  v‘ii 

«  .  i.;  I!. w  .i:  .jt  tfo>  prieau- 
t  M  :i  V  .  aid.  .*1.4. e  et.;.!':  hr.pofr.ble  to 
ji  V  v’  wh.it  he  iiKaiil.  Sic 

>  jii.,  [>.  '4  .  A  .l.aoeei 

t  .ni.utv  ,  iiHi  lo  MIL  iii.ififTi M  o! 

.il  p'..:i  r.jt  wii  e::  li-  yre  wn  lo  e.,  n  - 
"  KiU  ..j.ii't  j.  liifiMiv  \^4)a.v.  inia* 

'  j.e  tlial  .iti  liur.ii  y  iiKi  !l  w  .li  t  oiiItiKil 
U  ilw.itl.e  .ii.d  ;.:s  irei'.ds,  D: 

1’.  C.iinj  bill,  l)r  HiJul.  Di  }\»i iioi:.", 
i.w.d  Lyitlvli);'.,  Mib  aioi.ia^aiic,  ai.d  li.e 
a  .1 1 1 . v^r b  i)i  4 1'lC  .♦! 01  l  h .  V  i\i.  v  1 1  w  • 

"1  ..c  i-lli  I  NiiP'iU'i  we  ii.ive  liithiitv) 
r'.tide  rt.^r  ii  aetttr.t.  to  iiie  Duuiia- 
it:  .''ir.i4'i%  .itul  iira^iii.itu>n,  on 

l.)ii.iui  ;  y,  4  !  inii.,u..yi,  k.h  the  -illael.- 
Iv.i.vhid,  ....il  0.1  ^^ubiiiiniy  k..i' 
C i.iwpi  ■.'.t .4  n.  1  ij>.  ..lit  ot  thite  yoca 
I'.er  I  -‘il  oi  t-.e  yo>i.i.d  lii.it  tlii  .i.iliit'v, 
;:.  Khir.'.t.t  iiiiy-',  i -i  i  .ipjtMrtd  on  bi- 
ivuc.  i  hi  l}iti4..t  .'.V  n  I  n  Hicaioii.y 
r.’ .111'.;  t.' tK»  u.t  w  ,  tii.it  in  till'*  upe.'.iUon 
t.n.w  t.oth’.ti^  u.*j  ..tniah  .niil  tt.at  it 

1  ..4  l.t.il  S  1  t  4.l\.lll'  >1.  4V'  till  lt.4.'.d.  lli 

to  t.i  t.rli  oi  tmn  paitteulaia, 

t..i  I..!."*  il .1 .1 1 1 4 .. "v I ..  .i  tlia. 

Kiin>  lu j'k ■  i. u' >  1  r.i.4*  .n  to  thi  lieuiid* 
r.t  nppe.i..»  1.4't  .1  .itl.'c  wi.ik  .ii.*l  w  l.iin- 
tje.th  •  he  I'l  iiiit.iKivi.i  i'.i  la..^'.  la^i, 

\\  fiiiK  foi  u.a  11.I41  luc  \  1,1. mis.,  iv.ai  liii- 
r.ilh  pn  pi  lel’KMia  tor  K!:v*4.Ma,  b.it  la  iu)t 

mi.  V  !l  I.  4  t  V  .«  t  4  I  .  '.4p  I  v).  .  .1.  .4!  t  1  .1  .  I  .  N  t  hi  I  .1  ■ 

j  4  ..t'  4  I  .t  p4.iiv»f  <1  t.i  I .  .  .  . . 44. 4’'>.«'’;4 .» 

^  r ' a-*  ii'  ‘I  emuiiia  lui.  i  Ci  1  but  tiie 
in  wnicli  it  i.'  tua’t.l  by  i)i 
l.e.itiic  il.vWS  iiiin  tii  Ik  .t  bife;  critic 
i»i*il  pi.ivtical  Ciiiuilt  li.  ill  .ill  ii’.yi  nioi^  111- 
\fiii)t.ilor  K‘!  the  ^reai  ptt.vuouu  .1.1  oi  the 
mui.ii  v\4»il4l.  hi  the  li.lty  on  .''iibhiiiity, 
;»>  in  th.il  on  hiKigm.itM’.i,  v.v  !i  .J  tome 
i  iitKinii,  .lad  in  l..»j  pet  iviMi.anci 
it  la  .i'-  a  i..4tii  that  i>  v  toulv  \.i!uible. 

I  hit  a  .iitivx*  111 ( I K.'d 44e4. o  i.49  1 4 nt . nil iita 
on  the  l  ihjvit  ot  t'.ibie  .u  4I  Komance,  by 
li.nu*  rilli it'oiis  Cvineei Ill'.;;  tni  tali.,  .ind 
p  I « I  \'  I  r  b  >  4 1  .1 1 1 1 1 4pi  1 4  \ .  444.  t  li  M  k  1 1 4  .it  s  lli 

tlic  t. lb. ill)..'  tiarialnc  i  t  tlic  Ihitlern  na- 
tu',..  A...  inn  4  ne  d:.ha::i4;;!ii.s  mo- 

i  *  ^ 


ilerp  profe  table  into  the  hittot veal  and 
the  rnoia!  allcaory  ;  and  l!icii  examines 
and  delc.ilxa  the  poetical  ptoie  table  or 
romanee.  lie  next  p.iaiie.s  excurhons  into 
the  ayes  or  t;et.'  and  chivalry,  ^."ocerd- 
ir.y  in  his  ciiuiic,  he  c:uleti\i>in s  li*  tiait* 
the  hiitoiy  ot'thc  old  romance  ;  .and  with 
re^.ard  to  the  new  l  oinance,  he  i.s  ambi- 
ti.ii.s  ot  cii^aeiny  in  cli.uactei Ifiical  de- 
ta!;>. 

but  upon  thvfe  topb'.s,  which  mnd  be 
.iliow  td  I4*  1h  in  thiiv.ielvo  vii  y  i.urn'as 
and  important,  hi  is  by  no  me.arb  id  fiio- 
cil'inl  .'i.s  vw  I'culil  h.ave  wlilitil.  ilis 
liar  nine  i>  ciicinr.ici  ibei.1  ;  and  whiic  he 
ibip’.tV'  no  •.miiKnt  myenuity,  hiscirirs 
are  i.iquer.t,  an.l  cvcii  p.alp.do  e. 

v\  bill  uip^ct  ivJoiKiital  i.ibliS.he  p’o- 
tebes  to  h.iNC  bein  v  riy  .ie(;ii.i:ntid  with 
the  colleetion  called  T  e 
E>::Fr:atn>  t':*  .  .  but  lo  c.nih’fs  has  hebecu 
to  intorni  hiniicit  wiim  intdrinati-.n  was 
lb  taiV,  that  hi  i.s  uncertain  whelliei 
th  s  co.lt  ction  w.a.=  tin*  woih  it  Muni'. 
( jail.iiuU  or  naily  a  lirti.ilatu.ri  t'r.):.'.  an 
Ar.ib'c  0r1yin.1l.  Me  leenis,  indeed,  in- 
capai  le  nr  irtiit-iiump  .any  ftiony  leliiii 
K'r  tills  Kieiielittiil  book  ;  .tTii  il  is  impof- 
lirie  ii'’  us  not  to  i.xpn  fs  our  hnpril'e  .at 
this  14  Idnel's  ir.  a  :i..an  w ho  has  wiiitm 
vil  k  '. 

'i'he  I'.ame  inattention  to  intelligence* 
and  thi  ..line  diuil'peit  ot  the  pnldic,  ap- 
piar  in  w'nat  he  ims  I'.iiil  <<('  rV 
( '»  the  leiioMi-  iui'oric  ii  a.lippM  v,  lie  tib- 
Ui\is,  “  the  blit  I'peein.in  is  ihc  .ir- 
y  uiji  wiitteii  ill  L.iiiii  rtUnil  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  tlie  lalt  ctulury  Lw  John  baiclay, 
a  bcotiii.aii ;  .ir.d  i'nppol'id  to  contain  an 
alligo:  le.il  .iccoiint  i)t'  the  eii  il^  wars  ot 
i'i.uice  during  the  reign  ot'  llciivy  ill.  I 
li.o.e  u.IkI  only  pait  ot  llic  work  ;  and 

hat  1  ri.ad  1  iicvtr  look  the  liouble  to 
diiwphir,  by  nii.uis  ot  the  key  which  in 
Ivuiic  iditiwiis  ii  uibj.nr.ed  to  it,  or  tt> 
coini'.are  tin  fictitious  adviiilun 5  of  .Me- 
kaiidcr  and  l.ycogenes  with  tfie  real  ad¬ 
vent  mes  tliat  arc  alluded  to.  1  therefore 
am  not  qii.iliheil  to  ciiticifc  the  peifurm- 
.mc;  ;  bill  can  fiiily  rcconimtiid  it,  as  in 
tome  places  very  intertainiug,  asaboiinil- 
nig  II.  hivly  vh I'cription,  and  lemarkable 
f4»r  the  moil  pari,  tlK>ugh  not  uniformly, 
II  I  the  elegance  ot  the  language.” 

Ilcie  iviry  tiling  is  wild  and  difor- 
diiiy.  It  is  not  tiuc  that  J4)hii  baiclay 
was  a  Scotlr.'.a.i,  fur  he  was  born  in 
l  :.i:.4.c.  It  is  not  tiue,  lliat  t/v 
contains  an  alligi.ric.il  accKumt  of  the 
civil  wai  j  of  1  lance  :  tor  it  is  a  gciicial 
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of  luin'in  life  .iiul  manners,  i 
Oiir  author,  too,  had  no  title  to  mention 
r  -  if  he  liad  not  Itudied  it.  I'he 

public  c<*iild  liave  waited  without  iiv.pa-  | 
tit  nee  till  he  had  qualilied  himfelf  for  the  1 
t  dk  of  criticifin^’  it.  llij  repeated  al- 
tiinpts  to  write  u|>on  fiibitOts  atHiiit 
wl'ie!'.  he  was  tiir.nformtd,  remind.^  ns  of 
one  of  his  vicneial  remarks,  **  that  too 
iwiieh  lea^ninv;  may  m.ike  a  man  mad.” 
l\rIup^  he  had  fome  fears  <'f  this  foit  ; 
f. .r  it  i>  otherwile  dithcult  t*>  .i  voiint  foi 
tilt  contempt  hetiitcoveis  of  tl.e  pnSl  c. 

In  ort’er  to  explain  this  airy  aiivl  ro¬ 
mance,  lie  gots  into  the  hiiiory  of  the 
uu  ial  inllitulions.  But  this  fubieCt  is 
evden! ly  beyond  his  itach,  it  wc  n'.ty 
i»iii..e  from  the  confnfed  and  erroiuons 
Tuam  cr  in  which  he  lit.its  it.  After  ha¬ 
ving  dillingniiheil,  vs  llh  great  fimpl  city, 
the  wr.id  .Vr.^  or y'-rn  as  dt nominating  a 
from  the  word  as  espuihve  of  a 
he  lays  dv-iwn  the  unhappy  poli- 
tion,  that  aUrdKiitzr  or  uucuitd  pr  f*crty 
wa?*  peculiar  to  tl.e  Sovereign  in  the  feii- 
(li!  age'i  ;  and  that  fubitcls,  in  thofe 
times,  conid  only  be  conncClcd  with  .v- 
Kutw  But,  in  oppofition  to  him,  we 
may,  willumt  any  icruplc,  atfirm  that  the 
N\/oL.  ,  lKiide.>  the  ctlates  ihev  einoyei! 
fi\.m  t'.ic  crown,  weie  in  pollellion  of 
clic.i'.ufyi.  And  what  may  veiy  pollibly 
furpnfe  him,  it  is  dv  monllraLlc,  that 
th.eir  pellliVuMis  weie  coeval 

w'ilh,  or  ptih.ips  nune  anlitnt  than  the 
flrfi  or  winch  they  ohl.uiwi!. 

When  i  comiuelt  wms  maile  by  a  victo- 
runi>  nation  of  (iolhic  r>r  (lermaiunc 
origin,  p.irtitinns  of  territory  were  mai’e 
bv  i» .  geiuial  council  to  thole  otlicers 
wild  had  tliftiiigiiiiheil  tliemfeivcs.  'rhclc 
paitit'ons  were  free  or  aiioiliid ;  that  i*^, 
they  were  ik*1  I nty tailed  to  any  fervice. 
In  contradillindion  to  thefe  were  the 
tllalcs  which  were  granltil  uiuler  the 
bnriUii  of  military  fervice.  The  former 
Towed  from  the  llate,  the  latter  from  the 
li'Yereign.  'I'he  nohle  was  tonlidertil 
as  having  •  on  his  al'o»i(il  eflatc  w'ith  the 
point  of  hisfw'ord  ;  and  by  his  acceptance 
of  a  hef,  lie  was  confidt  red  a.s  the  valV.il 
of  the  fiwereign  tiom  whom  he  held  it. 
'riiis  dillincfion,  w  hich  is  of  fnch  impor¬ 
tance  in  chaia‘tciirmg  aruient  times, 
ought  not  to  have  Ixcii  unknown  to  our 
author. 

Foilowing  Dr  Rohcitfon,  he  confiders 
a  feudal  king. lorn  the  enc.unpnu  »it  r.f 
a  eiear  army  But  this  nctiiin  is  very 
5  iriial  and  mcompKlc.  'I  he  military 


fervice  of  the  feudal  tenant  was  never, 
perhaps,  umfv>rm  and  conliaiit  at  any  pe- 
livnl  or  time  ;  it  was  only  ilue  U|v»n  ur¬ 
gent  cccalions  and  emergencies.  Xor 
v-ught  it  to  be  fiirgottcu,  tliat  there  were 
limeb  ot  when  the  rnilit.iry  al- 

icnvlancs  or  the  valial  was  conipoimded 
tor  by  a  t.ue  in  money,  or  by  an  elufui  y 
prtllatii>n.  The  general  ilefcriptlon, 
therctore,  of  Dr  Beattie,  and  his  guide, 
refers  not  with  pivipiiciy  to  any  age  in 
the  liiltoiy  ot  fiefs  ;  aiul  when  given  .is  .i 
regular  acce>imi  e't  a  feuelai  kingdom,  il 
is  widely  def.cunl. 

Our  author  contends,  that  the  fe'iuUl 
fylh’m,  in  its  full  cMciit,  was  not  buuighi 
into  r.nglandlill  the  conqncl',  by  William 
Duke  e.f  Niirmanily.  But  lluie  is  no 
hiriorical  fact  moic  certain,  than  that  the 
perpetuity  of  llie  fief,  which  was  the  l.ifl 
lle[)  in  the  progieiru'ii  of  the  feiulal  gi.ml, 
was  very  well  known  in  F.ngland  in  the* 
time  of  Kdward  the  Confcflbr.  Aiul  if 
Di  Beattie  had  taken  the  trouble  to  con- 
iiilt  the  antienl  monuments  ofour  hiilory, 
he  nvght  have  gnariled  himfelf  againft  h 
notion  which  had  no  rc.il  fomulation ; 
aial  vehich  lie  has  hv\  n  contriited  humbly 
to  borrow  irom  writers,  who  conceive 
that  the  Norm.in  iuvrdion  was  a  cor.qucit 
over  tiu*  pei»ple  of  Mngl.ind,  and  that  ilia 
fuce'cTi’rs  of  the  Duke  of  Ne*rmandy  in¬ 
herited  from  him  in  ahfolute  light  of  do¬ 
minion  over  the  Fngliih  naiiem;  opinions 
wliich  have  'oe’en  I'fte  ii  refuted,  ami  w  hich 
ought  U)i'.g  linee  li)  have  been  abandiuied. 
It  IS  not  very  hone'nrable  li>  h»llow  blunl- 
ly  in  the  tract  of  any  anthoiily;  anel  it  is 
Ibil  Icfs  fo  U)  wuneier  with  .authors  vvhofc 
leiitimems  have  be-cn  reptaieelly  ovei- 
tnrned. 

W'ilh  reg.ard  to  the  introe’uiftloii  of  the 
feuelal  inilituliuns  into  Scotland,  Dr 
Beattie  oblcrvcs,  “  it  is  not  yet,  fo  far  .li 
1  know,  eletermined  among  antie|uarie‘s.** 
Here  we  have  a  new  proof  of  his  ililiiudi- 
n.itioi;  to  piocuic  intelligence.  If  .he  had 
enqiiii\il  into  the*  Svottifh  antu]uities,  he 
woulel  h.ive  foiiml  tiial  the  feiulal  law 
wMscoev.il  w  ith  theii  monarchy  ;  and  that 
knight  fcivice,  and  hereditary  licfs,  weic 
fully  ertab!iu*cd  in  Scotland  in  the  times 
of  David  I. 

In  eiefenhing  the  piogrefs  of  the  feudal 
grant,  and  in  his  account  of  the  criifades, 
theue  likevvife  appear  tlrong  and  obvious 
marks  of  inatte  nti<)n  aiul  h.itic.  Infiead 
or  confiilliiig  1  lu*  eoinpohliiuivof  l.iwyt m 
on  !  lu  fe  topie' s,  or  il.c  mcuu  nit  lUs  ol  oitf 
antienl  juril4  rude liec,  he  [  •ivs  a  Ui  vuc 
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oln-ifance  to  the  opinions  of  Dr  Robert- 
fon  ;  opinions  which  no  man  can  icfpcct 
inucli  who  IS  even  (Icntlerly  aci^nainted 
witti  the  middle  times,  Jt  is  aifu  ohfer- 
Mble,  that  Dr  Beattie  has  no  idea  of  clii- 
vahy  as  a  regular  political  inftiliition. 
It  would  feem  that  he  had  only  heard  of 
it  in  its  Itatc  of  <lecline.  Accordingly, 
he  is  very  careful  to  paint  that  fantaltic 
tht  kni^ht-erniri:.  But  this  object 
Mas  r.uitly  an  extiavagance  or  M'art 
Mhieh  grew  out  of  the  inltitutio!i  of  chi¬ 
valry,  when  it  was  about  to  expiie,  upon 
the  ii.trodurdon  of  handing  armies  ;  for 
the  lultilution  of  cliivalry  refers  propeily 
to  the  kuy^hts  f  L(,Kour^  wlui  confliluted 
th'*  chief flrer.gth,  as  u  til  a:i  the  oi  nament 
ot  theyeuu’u/  mthtM. 

^To  h:  contit:ued,) 


r/v  Man  ht  thf  Moos,  or  Tr-to'cls  into 
the  l.i<n  ir  Rryi^-rts^  h\  the  Man  of  the 
PfcorLV.  {Contniuctljycm  p,  234*} 


IN  the  thlrvi  chapter,  the  author  makes 
the  fod.ov.  ing  faltnral  obl'ervaiions 


I  the  fod.ov. ing  faltnral  obl'ervaiions 
on  moilcin  pI.iLfoDhers: 


“  There  is  an  I'ngliihman  whom  1 
intended  for  a  poet,  but  I  applied  fo 
VC1  y  little  powder,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
the  poor  man  has  intellectual  powers  of 
atie  kind.  You  m  ill  be  furprlfed  w’lcn 
I  tell  you,  that  thi<  man  turned  botanili  ; 
arid  that,  having  added  to  tliis  merit  a 
pier.' Iful  fi>;  tune,  and  a  ftiffnels  and  for¬ 
mality  of  deportment  which  wouhl  not 
difgtace  an  impc: ial  ainbaO'ador  at  the 
Ciiurt  of  Mad  rill,  he  was  chofen,  not  lor.g 

ago,  prefiib, nt  of  the  royal  fociety.^ - 

'rhere  au-  t‘>o,  of  thofe  whom  I  attempt - 
<‘d  to  make  poets,  who  become  a  kind  of 
mathematicians  ;  that  i',  they  can  invel- 
tigate  tl'.e  mutual  relatiieis  of  lines  a  ml 
figures,  btit  are  uttci ly  tneapable  of  rifing 
tothefublimity,  to  the  mctaphyfics  of  ina- 
thf’natiea.  'rhey  are  even  igiioiant  that 
the  very  fiiundation  of  malheinaiics  is 
n»cta\>!u  hs.  Many  of  my  fpoilt  poets  h.iv- 
ing  lome  little  talte  Uu*  natuial  philid'o- 
phv,  without  the  power.-  of  no  litigating 
naMir.d  raufe-,  purcliafe  a  ir..erofci),.e 
and  a  telrfcope,  and  accoutred  wiili  tlule 
infrununtA,  ♦hey  pleafe  ThrmfUe-;  with 
t he  iilea  ol  Iveig  gic.tl  pinloloplit r.>.  ] 

know  not,  f(  mrtimi;',  wliethe:  to  indulge 
ccmp.afiloii  v.r  laughter,  when  1  behold 


fo  many  poor  creatures,  in  confequence 
of  my  over-tampering  with  them,  ftaring 
through  their  glafl'es  at  the  orb  of  which 
I  am  the  Ipirit,  and  all  their  neighbours 
looking  up  to  them  as  if  they  were  Tycho 
Braclies,  and  Clalileos,  and  Keplers. 

“  I'he  fpecies  of  authors  who  approach 
nearell  to  pirfeClion,  and  whom  a  very 
little  more  pow’der  would  have  made 
j>oeis,  is  your  critics,  and  your  writers 
of  romance  I  do  not  mean  fuch  cri¬ 
tics  as  your  profelTors  of  rhetoric,  or 
fiich  novelills  as  fill  the  Iheivcs  of  circu¬ 
lating  libraries.  I  mean  fuch  critics  as 
M  irmoutcl,  and  fuch  novellilts  as'i  Fiel¬ 
ding  and  Smollet,  and  the  authors  of 
Col  Bias  and  Don  C^iixote.  As  to  that 
innumerable  herd  ot  rhymeis  who  call 
thcmfelves  poets,  without  one  yr^tn  of 
yenntJi  1  know  nothing  of  them.  1  often 
I'ufpeCl  that  fome  infernal  di*mon  puflies 
them  on  in  their  foolilh  attempts,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  a  difciedit  upon  the  whole 
art  and  practice  of  poetry.  And  this  the 
rather,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
fuch  verfifiers,  though  entirely  deliitute 
of  the  fi/tt  to  poirefs  all  tlie  furj  of 
poet  a.” 

A 

In  the  fourth  chapter  he  exhibits 
molt  (tiikingbut  difadvantageons  portrait 
of  his  hero,  wl:i<'h,  though  perhaps  too 
highly  coloured,  has  ccvtaiuly  merit. 

'Fhe  Man  sii  the  Moon,  addreliing  him- 
folf  to  the  Man  of  the  Peop>lc,  fays. 


•  <>ur  .author  i«;  here  luppofed  tu 
m.'.ir.  Sir  Juf.-ph  lUuks. 


“  1  lhall  now  proceed  to  the  great 
work  of  your  reformition,  the  grand 
purpofe  for  which  *  brought  you  hither; 
and  it  is  nectlVaiy,  fiilt  of’all,  to  tear 
from  your  eyes  the  film  of  pitjndice, 
which  for  fo  many  years  has  obicured 
your  viilon,  that  you  may  be  capable 
of  feeing  men  and  things  as  they  really 
exilt. 

“  Man  of  the  Moon  !  rvill  this  tear¬ 
ing  you  talk  of  give  me  much  pain? 
1  am  afraid  it  is  as  bad  as  couching  ihe 
cataract. 

“  If  you  mean  bodily  pain,  Charles, 
I  anfvvcr,  you  will  have  none.  Your 
mind  may  probably  feel  fome  i egret  at 
having  wandered  fo  long  in  the  mazes  of 
error.  But  if  you  defire  to  be  initruCted, 
you  mult  fubmlt  to  that  pain;  and 
that,  not  by  compulfion,  but  voluntari* 
ly. 

“  Charles  Fox,  who  imagined  tlvd 
the  operation  of  purging  the  it  ind  from 
eiroi  could  never  be  attended  with  any 
intolerable  pain,  readily  confented  to 
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yield  himfclf  an  obedient  patient  to  his 
heavenly  phylician. 

“  The  Man  of  the  Moon  then  protlu* 
ced  a  magical  glafs  which  reprel'ented 
human  ideas  by  vifible  lines  dehned  with 
the  utmoll  accuracy.  It  dilplayed  truth 
and  error,  wildom  aud  folly,  viitiic  and 
vice,  in  a  light  of  Ciintufl  that  over- 
wlulmtd  the  fpedtator  with  lhaine, 
horror  and  pain.  “  Loi»k.  into  this  mir¬ 
ror,  laid  the  lunar  fovercigu  to  his  re- 
figned  patient,  and  tell  me  what  you 
fee.” 

“  The  finful  man  beheld  his  own 
image  in  the  a^t  of  felf-murder,  and 
roared  out  in  infernal  angnilh. 

“  Took  again  into  the  mirror,  faid 
the  lunar  king,  and  tell  me  what  you 
fee.”— His  patient  polVelVed  not  any 
longer  rhe  power  of  difobedience.  His 
eye.s  were  drawn  by  a  fccret  and  irie- 
lidibk  force  to  the  fpecnlum,  where  he 
beheld  himfelf  in  the  nifl  of  murderiug 
that  father  who  loved  him  with  an  excefs 
of  tender  alfeClion.  He  again  roared 
out,  being  in  dreadful  pain,  and  trembled 
throughout  his  whole  frame. 

“  Charles  Fox,  faid  the  genius  of  the 
moon,  a  third  time  preknting  the  glafs, 
tell  me  what  you  fee.” 

“  He  looked,  and  beheld  a  multitude 
of  little  childrtn,  purfued  by  a  thoufand 
ravenous  animals  from  a  neighbouring 
wood,  all  holding  out  their  hands,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  throwing  themfelves 
into  his  arms  with  unbounded  confidence, 
but,  fiaciims  heaven  !  he  no  fooner  h.id 
elafped  in  his  embraces  the  fomlly  con- 
liding  little  ones,  than  he  threw  them 
from  him  with  contempt  and  difcLiin,  to 
be  devoured  by  lions,  aiul  wolve.s,  and 
leopirtls,  and  foXe*',  and  tygers.  Yet 
Hill  fuch  was  the  credulous  tiinplicity  of 
the  children,  that  no  fooner  had  he  f.i- 
eriticed  one,  than  another  flew  into  his 
arms;  nor  had  multiplied  proofs  of  the 
fivage  cruelty  of  their  fuppofed  protec¬ 
tor,  the  lead  etfe<5f  in  opening  their  eyes, 
and  difeovering  their  mifplacetl  confi¬ 
dence  and  atfedion.  'I'he  Man  of  the 
People,  in  t!ie  midll  of  this  hoi  rid  work, 
frc'piently  looked  over  his  fhnnlder,  and 
glanced  a  finilr  of  latisfaclion  at  afmooth 
facerl  (igure  who  fat  behind  him,  very 
tnifily  employed  in  reading  a  comedy. 
The  fmooth  figure  would  raife  his  heatl, 
finile  gently  at  the  Man  of  the  People, 
and  inltantly  fix  his  eyes  on  his  comedy 
again. 

Th*c  lunar  fovcreigil,  after  a  Hmrt  in¬ 


terval,  thus  addrefled  his  earthly  vifitant: 
“  The  fwartliy  image  you  have  contem¬ 
plated  with  fo  much  horror  in  my  fpe- 
culuin,  1  know  you  have  dilcovered  to 
be  yourfclf.  It  may  however  efcape 
your  penetration,  that  the  horrid  actions 
in  which  you  were  engaged  delineate  the 
corruption  of  your  nature,  and  tlie  pro¬ 
fligate  vicioiifnefs  of  your  life.  Thele 
are  matters  of  forrow  to  your  nearclt  re¬ 
lations  ;  have  ruined  your  private  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  brought  numberlefs  calamities 
on  tliat  credulous  and  foolilh  people, 
who  looked  up  to  you  as  their  political 
faviour.  The  guilt  of  your  conduit  you 
will,  no  doubt,  alledge,  as  reflcilcd  by 
this  wonderful  glafs,  is  greatly  magiiiti- 
cd  ;  but  you  arc  to  obferve,  that  fuperi* 
or  natures  arc  as  much  imprefl'cd  with 
horror  at  the  vices  of  your  life,  as  you 
would  be  yourfelf,  had  you  been  lite¬ 
rally  and  diieitly  guilty  of  the  crimes 
you  appeared  to  perpetrate  in  the  fpccu- 
him.  'J'he  courfe  of  your  conduit  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  murder,  however 
this  tendency  may  be  veilnl  fioin  your 
eyes  by  the  proeefs  of  p.iflion  and  fpeci- 
oils  excufes,  which  at  laft  impofe  even 
on  yourfelf.  Mifery,  ilefpair,  and  ruin 
to  yourfelf,  your  friends,  and  your  coun¬ 
try,  are  the  natural  etfeits,  which  if  they 
were  not  prevented  by  other  effeits  e- 
qiialiy  independent  of  yo^r  will  and 
power,  mull  uiri mutely  flow’  from  .tlic 
fury  of  gaming,  the  rage  of  d'fippointcd 
hopes,  and  the  turbiilency  of  immoilc- 
rate  ambition.  The  ccleilials,  who  fee 
efle'is  through  a  thoufand  raiifes  at  one 
intuitive  glance,  are  flnick  by  ilic  pro¬ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  moral  condnr> 
with  a  force,  of  which  you  arc  now  able 
to  £t)rm  fome  conception  from  yonr  fee!-, 
ings  w’hcn  you  behehl  yourfelf  In  my* 
glafs.  It  is  in  this  manner  tint  fuch  hu¬ 
man  folds  as  are  fent  to  my  planet  ai  e 
puniilied,  purified,  reformed,  and  iin 
lightened,  after  w'hat,  in  the  language  of 
your  globe,  is  called  death.” 

In  the  fame  chapter  the  author  has 
another  w’ipe  at  the  philulbpher.s. 

,  **  Charles  Fox,  tell  me  what  you  now 
fee  r 

“  I  fee  nothing  but  an  imrnenfe  field 
of  white  paper,  more  fpacioiis  to  my  ap- 
prehenfion  than  Salifbiiry-pl.^in. 

“  Come  forth,  ye  mctaphyfictani  of 
.all  ages  and  natiom,  yc  moraliffs,  theo¬ 
logians,  and  commentators,  both  on  di¬ 
vinity  and  law,  .and  write  dowm  ynnr  rc- 
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l}>f(5\ivc  opinions  (ni  the  iinpo^t.iiit  I'lih- 
that  Imvc  Io  hinc  cn^ajtil  yourat- 
t*‘!jtion,  tor  Ihr  inhrnclitm  nf  my  wurlliy 
liiend,  Clmrlis 

“  rhc  white  \)l.nn  was  iuAantly  covcr- 
Cil  with  lawyiis,  pthlofojjlu'rs,  am!  di- 
vims,  in  tlic  rel|.)e»hlve  liabits ot'thc  limes 

and  coiinlries  in  u  liieli  they  lived. - 

'I'hcy  atti  mptcil  to  delineate  their  ideas 
by  various  reprel’entations  taken  tVom 
obje<5ts  ot'i'enre.  But  the  lines  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  bouiui  thole  liinili- 
t tides  were  To  t^bfcure  in  themlVlves,  and 
fo  tVecpientU  interfccted  the  lines  employ- 
eil  by  one  another,  tliat  the  wliolc  plain 
feemed,  at  hrlt  npht,one  blot:  nor  could 
the  devil himl't It',  at'ter  the  moft  painful  at¬ 
tention,  unravel  the  blended  Itrokes  of 
their  hollile  and  inteiferinp  pencil'.. 

“  What  do  yon  think  of  thefe  learncet 
pertlemen,  Charles  Fox  V* 

“  Itp(i!i  my  womI,  Sir,  1  think  tliey 
pive  themfelves  a  creat  ileal  of  tiouble  to 
no  purpofe.  And  yet  wliat  fire  and 
veheirn  nee  in  tlu  ir  eounlenanees  !  Wliat 
little  thin  tieure  is  he  fo  bufdy  ernployed 
in  drawint:  lipnres  with  a  very  Ihaip  Ily¬ 
ins  :  lie  feems  to  ahiet  great e*r  order 
and  arrangenvi’.T  in  his  diawings,  tl'.a:i 
tliofewhi)  have  not  .idvaneed  fo  near  us 
on  the  plain.” — “  What  little  tignre:” 
—  I'hat  whieh  is  fo  like  a  member  of  our 
lionfe:'  I  iv.ean  Mi  Id  we,..*’ 

“  ( >h  1  'I'liat  is  Ai  illotle.” 

“  And  w!'  .*  ire  thefe  who  liave  their 
fves  fo  ir.tentiy  fixed  on  the  fame  phiio- 
h.pher?  ll  i>.  no  womler  they  tnake  fneh 
pititnl  feiawls  !  'I'liey  keep  their  eyes  on 
Arillotle,  ami  never  look  to  tiieir  own 
pencils.” 

**  Thefe,  Charles,  .are  Aridot]e*’s  co:n- 
mentatois.” 

“  '1  heie  is  a  bnxad-Omuldered  man  a 
few  y.ards  behiml  Arillotle,  not  uiilike 
onr  Speaker,  with  his  eyes  turned  up 
towatiis  heaven.  Although  his  lines  are 
1  ot  fo  aeeiiiate  as  thole  of  Arillotle, 
there  is  a  rupetlor  lull  re  and  beauty  in 
hi^  e'ulouritig 

“  Yvu;  m^an  the  eiivine  Plato.” 

“ -\iui  w  ho  1>  he  vv  ilhoiit  a  Ilyins  of 
anv  kind,  who  (its  with  hi.  legs  foi  led 
utjdi!  h.lm  like  a  'Pu:!:,  ora  I  ondon  tay- 
loi ,  oeeatii'ually  talking  to  thole  .Hrou!id 
him,  aiul  open fmiiing.  There  is  a  great 
dealofgiH  d  himunir  under  thofe  l.eavy 

bnnvr. - He  looks  very  like  Loid 

North 

••  'That,  Charles,  is  Si»cr.ates.” 

**  V.  hat  l..li  e:i.n  fillow  is  he,  verv 


near  us,  lb  like  the  prefent  Chancel¬ 
lor 

“  Martin  Luther.” 

“  What  little,  thick,  fierce  perfonage 
who  is  lli'd  nearer  us?” 

“  John  Knox.” 

“  V\  ho  is  the  large  fat  man  with  a 
fpungc  in  one  hand,  ami  a  pencil  in  ano¬ 
ther?  lie  makes  figures  as  well  as  the 
lell  of  the  philofo|)hers  ;  and  attervvards 
dallies  all  the  lieKl  around  with  f.is 
fpimge  ?” 

“  He,  Sir,  is  the  cclebrateel  David 
Hume.” 

“  VVdiat  childiHi  occupations  are  thefe 
men  engjgeal  in,  laid  tlie  Man  of  the 
People.  A  numher  of  children  employ¬ 
ed  in  makin;^  whimfical  figures  on  a  bank 
of  land,  are  not  gi  eater  Iriflers  than  thefe 
felf-iinportant  pc  rfonages.” 

“  You  aic  millaken,  my  good  friend  : 
the  wranglings  of  thefe  men  are  often 
attended  with  the  moll  important  politi¬ 
cal  conferjiienees.  A  few  fcencs  will  irn- 
prefs  the  truth  of  this  on  your  mind 
with  greater  energy  than  the  loiigeft  dif- 
cijui  fe.”  {  fo  it  iontihutii.')  jf 

/Iti  Estimate  of  the  Co-mparative 
S  T  K  E  NOTH  c?/  B R I  a  A I N  Juf  i ng  t ht  prf 
f  nt  iVul  four  precedin':^  :  and  of  the 

'f  her  Trade  ft  nni  fTt^y  IVar  ftnee 
the  Revolution.  By  Oeorge  Chalmers. 
Ato.  5J.  fevjcd,  Dilly,  London, 

“  r  ITTI.E  has  he  fiiidie’d  the  theory 
JL^  of  ma!i,  or  obferved  his  familiar 
life,  who  has  m^t  remarked,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  finds  the  higheft  gratification  in 
deploring  the  pleafures  of  the  pafi,  even 
amid  the  enjoyntents  of  the  prefent. 
Prompted  thus  by  temper,  he  has  in 
every  age  complained  of  its  th  population 
•ami  decline,  while  the  world  was  the  molt 
populous  am!  its  athiirs  the  mofl  prof- 
perous.  Prom  the  days  of  Eli'/.abeth  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  wherein  this  nation 
underwent  the  happiell  cliange,  atwelve- 
mmuh  has  fcarce  palled  away,  in  which 
a  treatife  has  not  been  puhliUied,  cither 
by  ignorance,  or  by  good  intentions,  or 
delign,  bewailing  tlie  lofs  of  oiir  com- 
meice,  ami  the  ruin  of  llie  Hate.  Yet  ii 
theie  reafon  to  hope,  that  as  fouml  phi- 
lofivphy  triumphs  over  univcrlal  bigotry, 
mankind  as  they  grow  wifer  will  become 
lefs  fubic^'l  to  the  dominio:.  of  tempo¬ 
rary  terrors,  far  lefs  to  the  lading  irn- 
prclfions  of  fancied  mifery.”  • 
'Llufc  are  the  wouls  of  our  very  iniel- 
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llgfnt  ardcAndid  eftimator,  who  basal-  and  foldicrs  were  the  Dutch;  but  they 
lo  informed  us,  that  the  materials  of  his  advanced  a  very  little  way  in  this  patli, 
irrcfent  tra<it  were  colleded  for  a  “  grea-  and  foon  left  the  fplcndor  of  the  field  for 
ter  work.'*  It  is  a  fingular  trait  in  the  the  more  fecurc  occupations  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  ihould  compting-houfe.  The  little  experience 
even  find  conlblation  from  the  profpect  of  which  hiftory  aftbrds  of  the  fiiccefs  of 
misfortune,  and  apparently  delight  in-  this  apparently  heterogeneous  union,  hat 
impending  dillrefs.  We  have  known  alone  rendered  our  fituation  ftrikiiig  and 
many  of  thefe  gloomy  prophets,  who  incredible.  Philofophcrs  fiw  with  ter- 
have  fpent  their  lives  in  recounting  ima-  ror  an  increaling  debt,  and  an  apparently 
gjnary  evils,  and  have  looked  on  thofe.  diminiihed  population ;  and  the  llatelmaii 
as  their  enemies  who  have  been  willing  feemed  to  link  under  the  profpe^tl  of  ac- 
to  enliven  the  profpedt  with  a  ray  of  cumulating  millions.  We  Hill,  however, 
hope.  This  is  an  apparent  inconliftency,  exill ;  and  though  under  a  temporary 
which  aftonilhes  the  candid  obferver  ;  depreflTion,  may  exped  again  to  flourilli. 
yet  philofophy  may  Hep  to  his  afliHance,  It  miiH  be  acknowledged  that  the  extent 
and,  if  it  cannot  generally  elucidate  the  of  our  commerce  is  fupported  by  a  bub- 
feeming  contradidion,  may  point  out  ble,  which  from  its  own  incrcafe  miiH, , 
tlie  fource  of  our  preient  apprehcnlions.  ot  laj}^  break  :  but  it  has  hitherto  ao- 
The  great  utility  of  the  Hudyofhif-  quireil  Hrength  hy  its  extcnlion;  and, 
tory  arifes  from  tlic  ohfervation  of  a  where  millions  are  intcrelUd  in  its  pre- 
fciics  of  caufes  and  eti'eds,  which  fo  fervation,  we  may  with  reafon  hope  that 
Hrengthens  the  mind  and  informs  tlie  tlicENi)  is  at  n  dillance.  As  tliere  was, 
judgment,  thatl  in  Htnilar  iituations  we  therefore*  no  foundation  for  companion, 
may  witli  fome  precilion  guefs  at  the  the  apprehenlioiis  ami  the  creilulity  of 
event.  We,  at  prefent,  afl’ord  a  new  Dr  Price  ought  not  to  be  t<»o  fcvcrely 
obj(?d  iji  the  hi  (tory  of  nations;  a  nation  cenfurcil.  I'iiough  he  failed  in  his  at- 
e^pially  dilVmguiihed  for  commerce  and  tempts,  yet  to  him  we  probably  owe  the 
lor  war,  Ipirited  in  the  field,  adive  and  labours  of  MellVs  Wales  and  llowlet,  as 
enterprifing  in  its  mercantile  views  and  well  as  the  ufcful  information  of  the  pre- 
concerns,  deriving  Hrength  from  its  dc-  fent  author. 

feats,  refources  from  its  difappointments, ,  Mr  Chalmers  has  detailed  the  fiibjcd  ab 
X  and  an  increaling  commerce  from  caufes  ovo.  It  is  the  Uevolution  at  which  all 
which  have  been  its  moH  dcHrudive  our  accounts  are  begun,  from  which  we 
enemies  !  There  is,  therefore,  no  means  dale  our  increafes  and  declines,  fince  it  is 
of  judging  of  the  event  from  our  former  the  a*ra  when  w’e  exei led  our  privileges 
experience.  The  Phoenicians  were  a  fet  as  Englilhmen.  I'hc  population  at  that 
of  merchants  only;  the  Carthaginians,  period  he  Hates  from  the  accounts  of  Mr 
who  in  many  refpeds  refenibled  us,  were  Ciregory  King,  and  the  trade  from  Dr 
foon  al)lbrhed  by  the  increaling  power  Davenant ;  and  pur  files  his  review  of  our 
and  prevailing  fortune  of  Kmnc  :  yet  they  trade  through  every  war  in  which  the  na- 
fuffieiently  demonHrated  that  conimeive,  tion  .was  cngageil,  from  the  reign  of  king 
even  in  a  narrow  fpherc,  fupplied  the  William  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
tleficieney  of  national  bravery  and  unani-  the  Second.  Tire  refult  of  this  enquiry 
mity,  and  taught  us  to  exjred  the  very  is,  that  the  trade  which  temporarily  ile- 
fpleiidid  refources  w’hich  it  might  afford,  dined  during  the  periods  of  war,  in- 
if  it  were  extended  to  a  greater  degree,  created  with  redoubled  Hrength  at  the 
fupported  by  an  adive  fpiril,  and  an  rcHoration  of  peace  ;  like  another  An- 
unanimmis  exertion.  The  fuccclfor  of  ta:ns,  acqtiii  ing  freth  vigour  from  its  fail. 
Alexander,  if  he  had  had  a  fuccelfor,  ArnidH  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inll  war  tlie 
would  have  taught  us  the  advantages  of  exports  of  the  year  1761  were  at  lead 
a  w’arlike  and  commercial  nation;  for  equal  to  thofe  of  the  tranquil  years  1 749, 
the  cHahlidiment  of  Alexaiulria  mull.  1750,  and  1751. 

have  united  the  commerce  of  that  age,  It  was  in  the  1774  that  Brltilh  glory 
which  woulil,  in  its  turn,  have  fupported  had  probably  .attained  its  meridian.  Our 
the  fpirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  Mace-  exports  amoimted  lo  more  than  fifteen 
donians. — We  neetl  not  dwell  C)n  the  millions  ;  the  public  annual  revenues  to 
aparchy  wdiieh  fuceeeded  the  reign  oft  bis  above  ten  millions:  arid  even  the  peacc- 
cnlightened  hero ;  the  only  other  nation  cHabiiihment .  of  teamen  for  the  royal 
which  united  the  ehar.a  ders  of  merchants  navy,  confillcd  of  a  greater  number  than 
VoL.  LVII.  R  r 
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were  found  in  all  England  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century. —That  the  fun  of 
brilain  may  decline  is  probable;  but 
our  author’s  information  clearly  Ihews 
that  it  is  “  not  yet  fet.”  The  effect  of 
the  war  on  our  trade  fetms  from  this  ac¬ 
count  to  be  but  inconfiderable ;  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  exports  in  this  very  complica¬ 
ted  conteft,  compared  to  the  moft  glo¬ 
rious  periods  of  our  commerce,  is  only 
as  eleven  to  lixteen  nearly  ;  and  while, 
during  the  laft  war,  the  extent  of  our 
trade  alUmilhed  the  world,  we  are  infor¬ 
med  that  the  value  of  our  exports  in  the 
prefent  is  almoft  dcnible. 

The  icadtr,  who  has  liftened  only 
to  the  declamations  of  difappointed  am¬ 
bition,  or  to  the  fuggeftions  of  an  appre- 
henlivc  mind,  will  (lavt  at  this  new  pro- 
fpeCt,  which  may  appear  like  a  dchifive 
vilion,  or  the  reveries  of  a  heated  imagi¬ 
nation. 

As  we  have  given  a  very  fljort  ab- 
ftra't  of  our  author’s  inveftigations, 
wilhing  that  a  more  full  and  connected 
account  llundd  be  drawji  from  its  pro¬ 
per  fouree,  \vc  (hall  only  now  mention, 
that  the  fcver.il  faCts  are  taken  from  the 
ciidom-houfe  accounts,  the  ledger  of  the 
infpeCtor-geneial,  or  its  tranfeript.  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth’s  State  of  the  trade 
of  England. 

We  cannot,  however,  help  fu^ gell¬ 
ing  to  the  very  refpe^table  author,  that 
the  peculiar  lituation  of  this  coimtry 
may  render  even  his  authentic  originals 
fulpicious.  It  will  be  at  once  obvious, 
that  while  numbers  of  our  manufadtu- 
Tfrs  arc  ferving  in  our  tlccts  and  aimies, 
thofe  who  ren)ain  may  have  ihcir  (hare 
of  labour,  while  the  manufacture  is  real¬ 
ly  decaying.  We  arc  credibly  informed 
that  the  woollen  mannfadory  in  the  weft 
of  England  has  eonliderably  declined ; 
fo  that  fearccly  one  half  the  iifiial  fjnan- 
tity  of  woollens  arc  at  preftnl  made  ;  yet 
the  diftrelfesof  the  pt)or  liavc  not  hither¬ 
to  been  very  great,  on  account  of  the  di- 
nunution  of  The  number  of  the  workmen. 
*rhe  wt)ol-merchanls  of  Lincolniliire 
are  alfo  loud  in  their  complaints.  Hut  it 
may  tb.en  be  iuftly  alked,  by  what  means 
tile  value  and  t|ua»»tity  of  iUir  exports  aic 
inereal'cd  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy.  Wc 
now  fupply  tm  foreign  fhores  a  gre.at 
numKT  of  thofe  who  w’ere  during  peace 
confined  to  oiir  own  kingdoms;  I'o  that 
the  comf*itritt’n*f  value  of  our  exports  is 
vncreafcd,  while  our  real  trade  may  be 
diinin'ftitd  'ii  a  greater  proportion  than 


we  are  aware.  This  circumftancc  wiH 
acquire  additional  weight,  when  wc  con- 
fider,  that  America  can  afford  our  army 
fcarccly  any  thing  but  frefh  provifions  ; 
and  that  every  other  necefl'ary  article 
muft  be  carried  from  England,  and  in- 
creafe  its  apparent  trade.  But  though 
theft*  conlidcrations  may  affedl  in  fomc 
<legree  the  profpedl  which  Mr  Chalmers 
has  given  of  our  prefent  ftatc,  they  will 
not  diminifh  the  force  of  his  conclufions. 
The  coarfc  woollens  of  the  wxft  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  almoft  cxcluftvely  fent  to  Spam 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  therefore 
aftonifhing  that  they  have  even  retained 
their  prefent  fharc  of  this  tr.ide.  They 
will  undoubtedly  recover  the  whole  of 
it  foon  lince  peace  is  reiiirncd.  The 
complaints  of  l.incolnfhire  w’ill  not  be 
fo  ealily  redrefled  ;  they  do  not,  however, 
depend  on  the  war,  but  on  the  encoura¬ 
ging, for  a  temporary'  profit, the  large  breed 
of  flicep,  the  rich  foil  of  that  country 
incrcafing  their  fize,  as  well  as  the  length 
and  coarfenefs  of  their  covering.  This  is 
a  vet  y  general  error  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  iinlefs  prevented,  muft  nc- 
cellarilyat  laft  deftroy  our  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  follow  our  cxaCl  and 
comprehenfive  author,  unlefs  this  article 
were  fwelled  to  an  enormous  bulk  ;  at 
the  fame  time  every  view  w’hich  w’e 
could  give  of  it  would  be  deficient  in 
[  elegance  as  well  as  corrcClnefs.  This, 
therefore,  muft  apologize  for  the  con- 
cifenefs  of  the  follow'ing  account. 

After  enumerating  the  (hipping  of 
England  at  different  periods,  and  at 
dift'erent  ports,  he  confulers  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  our  trade.  He  ftates  that 
of  different  countries,  cxclufivc  of  our 
faClories  and  colonies  ;  and  concludes, 
that  we  gain  yearly  on  our  commerce 
upwards  of  three  millions  and  a  h.alf ;  on 
oiir  ctdonial  commerce  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds:  on 
the  trade  with  Scotland,  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thoiifand  ;  and,  though 
wc  dediiCl  the  lofs  on  our  fa<ftorics  of 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand 
I  nine  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  the 
;  net  annual  gain  on  the  Biitifti  commerce 
!  is  three  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thouland  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pounds. 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  com¬ 
merce  of  each  country  particularly,  and 
points  out  an  obvious  fourcc  of  error  in 
the  unfavourable  balances,  by  remarking 
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that  the  trade  which  appears  moft  unfa¬ 
vourable  is  carried  on  with  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  alford  us  the  raw  materials, 
again  to  be  exported  j  fo  that  the  incon¬ 
veniences  refulting  from  the  balances 
paid  are  compenfated  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  manufa<iturers. 

Mr  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  the 
coinage,  and  gives  an  hiltorical  account 
of  the  money  coined  at  difl'erent  periods. 
The  gold  and  filver  coins  a<^tuaily  exifting 
now,  he  thinks,  amount  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  of  pounds. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  precarious 
fubjedt  of  population  ;  points  out  wit!» 
much  candour  the  errors  of  Dr  Price  ; 
and  having  traced  the  fubjedt  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  through  fuccef- 
fivc  reras,  and  on  the  beft  authorities,  he 
concludes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  kingdoms  exceed  eight  millions. 
To  this  account  lord  chief  juftice  Halc*s 
very  philofophical  elfay  on  population  is 
annexed. 

In  a  complicated  work  of  this  kind, 
where  the  figures  and  calculations  are 
numerous,  prefs-errors  mull  fometirnes 
efcape  the  moll  acute  obferver.  When 
Mr  Chalmers’s  eftimate  is  reprinted,  wc 
would  recommend  to  him  a  revifal  of  the 
calculations ;  for,  we  fnfpe<Jt,  there  arc 
foine  errors  not  included  in  his  lill  of 
errata.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perufed  this 
work  with  equal  pleafurc  and  inllru^ion. 
The  extent  of  knowledge  difplayed  in  it, 
and  the  very  philofophical  and  coinpre- 
henfivc  views  of  our  auth  >r,  have  feldom 
been  equalled.  Our  weak  fuffrages  can 
add  little  to  his  credit ;  yet  wc  ought 
not  to  refufe  our  warmed  encomiums 
and  bed  wilhes.  C. 

yf  Catalogue  of  the  MSS,  prefe^ved  in  thr 
Britilh  Mufeum,  hitherto  undeferibed; 
confijling  of  five  tboufind  volumes  y  in~ 
eluding  the  tolletllons  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Bart,  and  of  tfse  Rev.  Thomas  Birch, 
D.  D.  and  abtve  five  hundred  volumes 
bequeatbedy  pre/entedy  or  purchafed  at 
various  times*  Bj  Samuel  Ayfeough, 
lile'k.  4/0.  2/.  2i.  boards.  Davis, 

London. 

Mr  AYSCOUOII’s  compilation  will 
prove  exceedingly  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  are  engaged  iu  making  elaborate  and 
extenfive  colleAions  for  the  hidory  of 
fcicncc  and  literature.  The  mateiials 
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are  very  copious;  and  the  arrangement 
is  here  made  w  ith  judgment  and  perfpi- 
cuity  ;  fo  that  recourfe  may  be  had,  with 
the  utmod  facility,  to  fuch  treatifes  as 
arc  wanted  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  general  fubjcvils  (wdiich  branch  in¬ 
to  a  great  variety  0I*  fubordinatc  heads) 
are  the  following  :  Theology — Ecclelia- 
dical  niltory--Hidory--Commcrce — Arts 
— Mathematics — Adronomy--Philofophy 
— Chemidry— Medicine — Natural,  llifio- 
ry— Voyages—  Cirammars,  die.  — Literary 
Hid  ,•  y — Biography —  Letters — Pocti  y — 
Judicial  Allrology--Magic--Mifccllaneou5 
— MSS.  in  Icelandic  and  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages. 

Two  indexes,  which  appear  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  mud  have  cod  the  com 
piler  much  time  and  indefatigable  alfi- 
duity,  are  added  to  this  Catalogue,  to 
direct  the  enquirer  where  to  fdid  the 
book  he  is  in  fearch  of,  both  in  the 
Muftum  and  in  the  prefent  volumes. 
The  fecond  index  contains  all  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  by  w'hicli 
may  be  difeovered  what  Irooks  have  been 
written  by  any  author,  and  what  occurs 
relating  to  him. 

Mr  Ayfeough  particularly  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
White,  Laiidian  Profelfor  of  Arabic, 
and  Nath.  BralFcy  Ilalhed,  Efq;  for  the 
affidancc  they  have  afforded  him  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  titles  of  books  in  the  Orien¬ 
tal  clafs. — The  work  has  Ixcn  the  com¬ 
piler’s  foie  employment  for  upwards  of 
two  years;  and  wc  Inrlieve,  with  him, 
that  there  is  no  example  of  fuch  a  work 
being  completed  in  fo  Oiort  a  time.  As 
an  inflancc  of  the  attention  that  is  re¬ 
quired  before  a  perfpicuous  arrangement 
could  l>c  made  fi)r  public  ufe,  wc  are  in* 
formed  that  the  Catalogue  was  originally 
written  on  20,000  loofc  flips  of  paper, 
and  reduced  to  order  after wiU'ds. 

In  general,  the  compiler  hath  only 
given  us  the  titleiof  the  book.  However, 
iu  fomc  inflances,  he  hath  been  more  mi¬ 
nute,  and  prefented  us  witli  fomc  par- 
ticiihars  lefpeding  the  author  and  the 
contents. 

In  the^lafs  of  Alchymy  (which  is  very 
copious),  we  meet  with  many  very  ftrangc 
titles:  VVitnefs  the  following. 

Philip 

No.  3761.  Procefs  (which  he  gave  to 
a  noble  Earl  of  Scotland,  under  a  fcvcrc 
oath  of  fecrefy,  and  a  colle^lion  of  othc 
authors,  agreeing  and  confirming  th 
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fame)  for  making  the  White  and  Red 
Rlixir,  or  Aiy./j  pKilo/, 

A  KON  Y  MOUS. 

262^.  “  The  Privy  i'cal  of  God’s 
Secrets,  winch,  upon  pain  of  damnation, 
is  not  iniadvifcdly  to  be  broken  up  or 
revtaltd,  but  with  great  care  and  niany 
cautions.*’ 

“  TIic  Quintciycncc  of  all 
Things — The  Book  of  (ienerrd  Remedies 
in  curir.g  and  iiealing  all  inanntr  of  in- 
firmitirs.— AltxuK  Atliickc,  Difciple  of 
Koheit  platldcr,  after  the  ae^^ual  anel 
fruitful  bool;  of  old  Kyrame's,  the  which 
was  fellow  to  Ypocias,  the  grete  Itclie 
ai.d  cleic.  I'liis  preftiU  book  following 
was  fiUind  by  Relative,  of  tlie  great  cite 
of  'i‘roye%  in  a  toinbe,  witli  the  bones  of 
the  firlt  Kii’gt  Kvranic,  of  the  Yiitue  of 
Vil  Uerbes.” 

2203.  “  Paralifm  on  tlie  regenera¬ 

tion  of  M  in,  and  the  purification  of 
Metals.” 

A  Bchmcnift  might  here  find  a  mdft 
dclciJlal.le  icpoiitory  of  all  that  is  pro¬ 
found  in  nature,  aiul  all  that  isinvllerious 
and  iminttlligiblc  in  grace! 

'»  he  ticatifcs  on  Judicial  Adrology, 
Magic,  and  V\  itciicrafi,  aie  alfo  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Amongtht  aiirclogical  writers 
wc  meet  with  the  names  of  .\grippa,  Al¬ 
beit  us  M.ignur,  Coley,  r#ee,  Fuinian, 
l.illy,  RaNmund  Lully,  Sir  'I'homas  Mid- 
dlcti'ii,  B.ipt.  Porta,  «5cc.  *!vc.  &c.  Un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Magic,  we  meet  with  the 
iii-me  of  Longobardus.  His  MS.lxlong- 


nl  to  tlic  collection  of  that  celebrated 


dealer  in  aftiology,  Mr  Klias  Alhmolc. 
'J‘he  title*  of  one  of  the  pieces  is,  “  A 
prayer  to  be  laid  before  the  calling  forth 
e)f  eltinental  or  iuleinal  powers,  or  fpirits 
of  darkiielV.” 

But  if  the  curious  want  information 
with  refpeCt  to  pailiculars,  we  mutt  refer 
them  to  the  Catalogue  itfelf,  which  is 
calculated  to  alloid  them  the  le.idieA, 
clcarctt,  and  moA  ample  gratiheatiun. 


PRJEMIA  LVTIRARIA. 


An  Englifli  gentleman  has  offered  a 
pretnlum  of  10  guineas  (or  a  gold 
nuihil  ot  equal  valiu)tor  the  Irj}  copy 
of  rpgliih  vcifcjs  arul  10  guineas  more 
(or  an  iqiiiv.aknt  gold  nudal)  for  the 
IrjJ  l.alin  or  Lrench  profe  difleitalioii  on 
llic  followirg  fiibjt*Cl: 


Vtrkm  f*opt,vu;uT9i Jit.  ut  V.iticinlum  Tuf 

rctfuftu^’r  ctt9  imp'taf.uri* 


In  EngliAi : 

“  Whether  it  ought  to  be  vgreatly 
wilhed,  that  M.  Turgot’s  prediction  may 
be  fpeedily  accomplilhed:” 

Monf.  Turgot’s  predidion  about  13 
years  ago,  was  as  follows ; 

“  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  fee  with 
pleafure  an  event  approaching,  which  will 
difpctfc  tliat  dreaded  phantom 
oftradcy  morethan  all  the  writingsof  philo- 
fophers.  1  mean  the  fcparalion  of  your 
(bn?lilh)  Colonies  frotn  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ; — AN  Evknt  which  will  soon  be 
KOLLOWKti  BY  THAT  OF  ALL  AmERICA 

FROM  Lurope.  That  will  be  the  acra, 
when  the  difeovevy  of  this  part  of  the 
world  will  become  a  real  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind.  For  then  w  e  lhall  enjoy  its  pro- 
duiftions  in  much  greater  abundancci 
th^m  when  wc  purchafed  them  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  torrents  of  blood ;  then  the 
Englifli,  French,  and  ispanilh  natiinis, 
&c.  will  life  and  confume  the  fugar, 
coffee,  and  indigo  of  America,  and 
traffic  for  them  with  their  ow  n  mcrchan- 
(lifes,  jufl  as  the  Swifs  do  at  .prefeiit. 
And,  like  the  people  of  Switzerland,'they 
will  have  the  fame  advantage  ;•  that  is, 
thefe  fiigais,  cofiee,  and  indigo,  will  no 
longer  ferve  for  a  pretext  to  monopc^liz- 
tradtrs  and  iutri^uin}^  pditiciiinsy  to 
plunge  the  people  into  dcAruiflive  wars, 
and  ovcrwlielm  them  with  taxes.”  [Sec 
the  original  letter  at  full  length,  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Dean  pf  GlguceAer’s 
Ctii  Benoi  ^ 

Abstract  of  an  Act  fc/r  grant  iu^  to  hit 
MajeHy  ft^'cral additional  and  new  Duties 
upon  Stamped  Vtllumy  Parchment^  and 
Paper;  and  alfo  for  repealing  certain 
Exemptions  from  the  Stamp  Duties, 

From  and  after  the  lA  of  AuguA, 
1783,  for  every  receipt  for  a  legacy 
left  by  any  will,  or  other  teAamcntary 
inArumeiit,  or  for  any  fhare  or  part  of  a 
ptrfoiul  eAate  divided  by  force  of  the 
Aatute  of  diAributions,  or  the  cuAom  of 
any  province  or  place,  not  exceeding  20I. 
an  additional  (lamp-duty  of  2s.  6ii. ;  if 
alxrve  20I.  and  under  lool.  5s. ;  if  tool. 
2GS. ;  and  a  like  addition  for  every  looI. 

For  every  probate  of  a  will  for  an  eAate 
of  or  above  the  value  of  icol.  an  addi- 
ti4>nai  duty  of  tos. ;  of  30CI.  value, 
4CS. ;  of  6col.  value,  3I. ;  of  loool.  value, 

4I.  _  . 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  in- 
dcr.tuic,  leafe,  or  other  deed,  for  which  ^ 
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iliity  of  IS.  6d.  is  payable  by  virtue  of  an 
adt  of  the  17th  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jelly,  except  bi>ncl5  for  the  payment  of 
money. 

All  additional  duty  of  5s.  on  every 
bond  for  above  lool.  and  an  additional 
duty  of  I  os.  on  every  bond  for  50^!.  and 
upwards. 

An  additional  duty  of  6d.  on  every  ori¬ 
ginal  writ,  (except  fuch  original  upon 
which  a  writ  of  c.i.pias  iflues)  Inbpoena 
bill  of  Middlefex,  latitat,  writ  of  capias, 
quo  minus,  writ  of  dedimus  polellatem, 
to  take  anfwers,  examine  witnelfes,  or 
appoint  guardians,  or  any  other  writ 
whatfoever,  or  any  other  procefs  or  man¬ 
date  that  Ihall  iflne  out,  or  pafs  the  feals 
of  any  court  whatfoever  holding  plea, 
where  the  debt  or  damage  amounts  to 
40s.  or  above  ;  writs  of  covenant  for  levy¬ 
ing  tines,  writs  of  entry  for  fiitlering  com¬ 
mon  recoveries,  aud  writs  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  excepted. 

An  addition  il  duty  of  40s.  on  every 
difpenlation  to  hold  ccclctiaftical  livings. 

An  additional  duty  of  40s.  on  every 
admilbon  into  any  of  the  four  inns  of 
court. 

An  additional  duty  of  4I.  on  every 
ccrtiticate  of  the  degree  of  Utter  Bar- 
rider  taken  in  any  of  the  faid  inns  of 
court. 

An  additional  duty  of  40s.  on  every 
grant  or  letters  patent  under  the  Cheat 
Seal,  or  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
cadcr,  of  any  honour,  6ec.  (commilfions 
of  rebellion  in  proofs  excepted),  and  on 
every  admittance  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians,  or  of  an  Attorney, 
Clerk,  Advocate,  Proflor,  Notary,  or 
other  officer  in  any  court  whatfoever  in 
CIreat  Britain,  not  being  an  annual 
officer  ill  any  corporation  or  inferior 
court,  whofc  falary  is  under  lol.  per 
annum. 

All  .additional  duty  of  4d.  on  every 
bill  ol  lading  for  goods  to  be  exported. 

An  additional  duty  of  8d.  on  every  cer¬ 
tificate  for  drawing  back  the  duties  on 
exportation. 

An  additional  duty  of  n.  on  cvcr7  cita¬ 
tion,  libel,  depofiiion,  anfwcr,  fentcnce, 
.final  decree,  or  inventory  exhibited  in  .any 
ccclefiaflical  comt,  the  courts  of  Admi- 
•raity,  or  Cinque  Ports,  or  any  protell,  or 
other  notorial  ad. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  fid.  on  every 
ronve*yancc,  furrendcr  of  grants,  or  other 
deed  whatfoever,  that  fhall  be  rnrollcd  in 
any  court  of  record  whatfoevet,  or  by  ! 


any  Cuflos  Rotuloraim  or  Clerk  of  the 
Peace. 

An  additional  duty  of  5s.  on  every 
writ  of  covenant  for  levying  fines,  or 
any  exemplification,  of  what  nature 
foever,  that  ihall  pafs  the  leal  of  any 
court. 

An  additional  duty  of  5s.  on  every 
beneficial  warrant  niuier  his  Maje(ly*s 
figri  manual,  except  warrants  for  the 
fcrvicc  of  the  navy,  army,  aud  ordnance. 

All  additional  duty  of  is.  3d.  on  every 
transfer  of  (lock  in  any  company,  fo- 
ciety,  or  corporation  in  Great  Britain. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  fid.  on  every 
furrendcr  of,  or  admittance  to  a  ciiflom 
or  tenant-right  ellatc,  not  copyhold,  iu 
Kiiglaiid  or  Wales,  except  fucli  culloni- 
right  or  tenant-right  ellates  as  (ball  not 
exceed  the  clear  yearly  value  of  twenty 
niilliiigs. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  fid.  oil  every 
furrendcr  of,  or  .admittance  to,  any  cuf- 
tom  or  tenant-right,  or  copyhold  eftate, 
in  Kngland  or  Wales,  except  fuch  eftates 
as  ihall  not  exceed  the  clear  ycaily  value 
of  10s. 

An  additional  duty  of  fid.  on  every 
hill,  anfwcr,  replication,  or  other  plead¬ 
ings,  ill  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  F.x- 
chei|iier.  Duchy  Cvuirt,  and  County 
P.ilalinc  Courts,  or  other  courts  ut* 
equity. 

All  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  ad- 
miflion  into  any  corporation  or  company, 
or  any  matriculation  in  either  of  the 
Univerfities. 

All  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  ori¬ 
ginal  iiiHriimeiit  of  fiirreiuler,  charter,  or 
i'eilin,  of  houfes  or  lands  in  burgage  te¬ 
nure  in  Scotland. 

An  adilltional  duty  of  is.  on  every  ori¬ 
ginal  feifin  taken  upon  a  mortgage  in 
Scotland. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  ori¬ 
ginal  retoiir  of  any  fcrvicc  of  heirs,  &c. 
in  Seotlaiul. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every 
charter  or  refignation,  &c.  in  Scotland. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  <iri- 
giiial  inflriiment  of  furreiider  of  lands, 
tenements,  8cc.  to  the  fuperiors  thereof 
in  Scotland. 

A  duty  of  fis.  on  every  agreement, 
whether  the  fame  (ball  be  only  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  contraift,  or  obligatory  up<in 
the  parties. 

A  duty  of  IS.  fid.  on  every  inventory  of 
furniture,  goods,  or  effeds,  made  with 
reference  to  any  agreement,  or  for  the 
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fccurity  of  any  perfon,  except  invcnKirics 
protluccablc  in  the  ecclcliafiical  ctnirts,  or 
of  goods  and  chaltics  di-lraincd  for  rent 
in  arrear. 

A  duty  of  5s.  on  every  award. 

This  act  docs  not  extend  to  charge 
with  llie  additional  duties  any  legacy  left 
by  any  will,  or  other  teftami  ntary  indru- 
nient,  or  any  (hare  of  a  perfonal  eftate  to 
be  divided  by  force  of  the  llatute  of  dif- 
tribntions,  or  the  cuitom  of  any  province 
or  i)lace,  which  fliall  be  left  to  the  wife, 
ch’ldren,  or  grandchildren  of  the  perfon 
making  fiich  will ;  nor  to  any  memoran¬ 
dum,  cimtaining  the  heads  of  infurances 
to  be  made  by  the  corporations  of  the 
Koval  Exchange  AlVurance,  or  London 
Inluiancc  of  houles  and  gtuids  fiom  tire; 
nor  to  any  agreement  for  any  leaie  at 
rack  rent  of  any  melViiage  under  the 
yearly  value  of  5I.  nor  to  any  agreem.ent 
tor  the  hire  of  any  labourer,  artificer, 
inaiiufai^turcr,  or  menial  fervant;  1101  to 
any  agreement  relating  to  the  fale  of  any 
go(xls,  wares,  or  mtrchar.di/e  ;  nor  to 
any  agreeinent  w'hcre  the  matter  of  it 
lliall  not  exceed  20I. ;  nor  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  made  in  Scotland  that  lhall  be 
ltam])ed  w  ith  the  duty  retiuiitd  on  deeds 
in  tliat  part  of  Great  Biitain. 

'Lhat  no  agreement  lhall  be  deemed 
void,  in  cafe  the  lame  lhall  be  ftamped  at 
the  head  oflice,  or  the  duty  lhall  be  paid, 
and  a  receipt  given  thereon  by  the  pro¬ 
per  othoers  receiving  fiich  duty,  within  21 
dav  s  alter  the  fame  lhall  have  been  enter¬ 
ed  into. 

Vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  to  be 
(lamped  before  printed  or  wrote  upon. 

iVifons  who  iliall  have  in  their  polVcf- 
fion  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
llam|X‘d  with  a  llamp  denoting  any  for¬ 
mer  duty,  a  new'  Hamp  is  directed  to  be 
imprelVed,  and  they  lli.ill  liave  the  like 
remedy  and  allowance  as  by  any  former 
law  relating  to  llamped  vellum,  &c.  as  in 
like  cafes  directed.  Perlons  counterfeit¬ 
ing  llamps,  or  kn(»w'ingly  vending  fuch 
couMterfeits,  to  fuller  death. 

'rhat  fuch  parts  of  any  aCt  or  aCts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  any  turnpike,  high¬ 
way,  paving,  road,  bridge,  inclofure,  na¬ 
vigation,  or  canal,  or  any  other  matter  or 
thing,  p.illtd  before  the  etli  of  neeember 
1 782,  as  exempt  any  mortgage  aflignment, 
or  transfer,  or  other  fecurity  for  bor¬ 
rowing  money  from  being  ftamped,  arc 
hereby  repealed  ;  but  this  repeal  not  to 
extend  to  any  transfer,  or  other  writings 
whatfoevM  conceining  the  public  revenue 


or  public  funds,  or  to  any  other  wrltiag 
expmelsly  exempted  from  the  ft  amp  du¬ 
ties  by  anyaCl  of  Parliament  granting  fuch 
duties,  uulefs  where  fuch  exemption  has 
been  repealed. 


RtTROSPECriFE  VIEW  of  POLIJI- 
CAL  AFFAIRS. 

{Continued  from  p.  224.) 

F  his  Majefty’s  fpcech  at  the  laft  meet* 
ing  of  parliament  was  particular  and 
copious,  his  late  atldrefs  from  the  throne 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  general  in¬ 
deed  and  laconic.  The  former  entered 
fully  into  the  date  of  the  nation,  pointed 
ont  the  grievances  tliat  opprefled,  and 
the  dangers  that  tlircatened  it,  but  con- 
foled  all  lovers  of  their  country  w  ith  the 
llrongell  allurances  that  nothing  fliould 
be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  Adminiftra- 
tion,  to  reftore  its  glory,  or  at  lead,  if 
poflible,  to  protraCl  its  fall.  I'he  latter, 
waving  all  political  matter,  difmidcs  the  , 
Senators  in  a  date  of  uncertainty  w’ith 
regard  to  the  mod  important  national 
objeCls,  but  with  a  promife  to  call  them 
together  again  at  an  early  period. 

Although  we  have  not  derived  any  po¬ 
litical  information  from  his  Majedy's 
Miniders,  yet  if  we  cad  our  eyes  abroad  j 
on  the  world,  objeCls  of  great  magnitude 
and  curiolity  drike  our  perception,  w’hich 
the  mod  communicative  franknefs  of 
datefmen  cannot  illudratc,  nor  their  ut- 
mod  fccrecy  conceal.  The  government  1 
of  tile  American  nations  has  devolved  in-  I 
to  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people, 
as  ill  other  countries,  are  narrow  minded,  | 
Ihort-fighted,  revengeful,  and  cruel.  The 
Letter  kind  of  the  Americans,  the  more 
moderate,  wdfe,  and  jud,  arc  unable  to 
redrain  the  rage  of  the  populace;  and 
the  refolutions  of  the  provincial  afl’em- 
blies  announce  to  Congrefs,  and  to  the 
world,  how'  vain  all  interceflion  w'ill 
prove  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Loya- 
lids. 

The  angry  difpofitions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  provinces  have  given  birth  to  two  re¬ 
markable  appearances,  the  one  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  their  territories, 
the  other  on  the  foulhern.  St  Augudine, 
the  capital  of  Ead  Florida,  is  drong  by 
nature  and  by  art.  At  the  entrance  into 
the  harbour  are  the  north  and  fouth 
breakers,  which  form  tw’o  channels  with 
bars  of  eight  feet  water.  It  is  fortified 
with  badions  and  furrounded  with  » 
ditch.  It  is  likcwifc  defended  by  a  caf- 


tie,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  cannon 
and  all  military  ftorcs.  The  inhabitants, 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  derelic¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  fetllement  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  animated  by  the  advantages  of 
the  place,  refufe  to  fhip  their  effects  on 
board  the  royal  Iranfports,  and  demand 
conditions  from  their  new  lords,  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Thefe  the  generofity  of  Spain, 
and  the  wife  policy  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  will  no  doubt  grant.  But 
fliould  the  cafe  be  otherwife,  it  is  fiid, 
and  with  fome  <legree  of  probability,  that 
the  Knglidi  colony  in  the  Floridas  are 
determined  to  maintain  their  poffelfions 
and  their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Hi¬ 
ther,  if  fuch  refiftance  ftmuld  take  place, 
the  brave  and  refolute  among  the  loyal 
Americans  would  repair  in  crowds,  and 
here  they  would  feek  for  fafety  and  for 
revenge  at  once  againd  the  Britilh  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  enemies  of  Britaifi. 
A  new  nation  might  thus  arife,  horn 
•vhtlmt  throws,  nvrftd  with  hard  *  farr, 
and  trained  up  to  hardy  deeds,  'I'heir 
fituation  between  the  Americans  and 
Spaniards  would  give  them  an  opportii- 
n  tv  of  maintaining  tiicir  own  indepen- 
jf,  and  of  tleriving  advantages  from 
.e  contentions  of  thefe  hoflile,  we  will 
venture  to  predid,  and  rival  nations. 

It  is  however  Ao'urt  Scotia,  not  Florida; 
it  is  the  barren  north,  not  the  fertile 
fouth,  that  in  all  probability  is  de (lined 
to  afford  an  afylum  to  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  opprellion.  The  emigra¬ 
tions  to  Halifax  flill  increafe,  and  verify 
the  predications  of  the  celebrated  Raynal, 
who,  fo  many  years  ago,  foretold,  that  if 
the  other  American  colonies  Ihould  (hake 
off  the  yoke  of  England,  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  that  had  been  fo  much  neglcded 
before,  would  aetjuire  an  high  degree  of 
value  and  importance.  This  country, 
although  it  pours  not  into  the  lap  of  in¬ 
dolence  the  fpontancous  prodinftions  of 
luxurious  climates,  neverthelefs  holds 
out  to  the  hand  of  induflry,  fafety,  pro- 
fperity,  and  all  that  increafts  the  happi- 
nefs,  and  exalts  the  nature  of  man.  It  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ip  length, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  inbreatlth. 
It  is  fituatcd  between  the  forty-third  and 
forty-ninth  degrees  of  iioith  latitude  ; 
bounded  by  the  river  St  Lawrence  on  the 
north,  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  ocean 
alfo  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Canada  and 
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New  England  on  the  weft.  It  is  cut  and 
interfe<ftcd  by  numerous  fcas,  bays,  creeks^ 
and  lakes.  The  climate  intenfely  cold  in 
winter,  and  hot  in  fuinmer  ;  bnt  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  fo  gradually  di- 
minilhed  and  loft  in  each  other,  as  to 
prepare  the  body  for  enduring  of  both. 
It  is  as  yet  almoil  one  continued  foreft, 
and  in  many  places  the  foil,  as  in  all 
Countries  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  is  thin 
and  barren.  In  others,  however,  it  is 
fertile  even  to  excefs,  and  in  all  fitted  for 
the  purpofes  of  pallure.  A  little  labour 
in  agriculture,  with  the  conquefts  of  th<i 
filhing-hook  and  the  gun,  in  fuch  a 
country,  is  fufticient  to  afford  all  the  ne- 
ceflai  ics,  and  even  fome  of  the  fupernui- 
ties  of  life.  But  to  laborious  induftry, 
and  the  extended  views  of  commerce,  the 
field  here  opened  is  immenfe.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  extremely  proper  for  ftiip-building, 
and  pitch,  tar,  and  hemp,  arc  produced 
here  in  the  greateft  abundance.  The 
hai  l>our  of  Halifax  is  the  mod  capacious, 
the  deepeft,  the  fafeft,  .ind  in  every  re- 
fpe<5t  the  fineft  in  the  whole  world.  The 
town  is  ftroiigly  fortified;  and  with  this 
artificial,  and  the  natural  defence  ariling 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  the 
Nova  Scotians,  when  |>opulation  (hall  he 
in  any  degree  equal  to  the  means  of  their 
fubfillence,  may  defy  the  boldeft  alfiiil- 
ants.  Secure  in  their  peninfula,  tliey 
may  follow  agriculture,  manufa<ftiires, 
particularly  ftiip-building,  and  engage 
with  advantage  in  various  branches  of 
commerce.  For  fifiiing  on  the  great 
bank  their  fituation  Is  peculiarly  happy  ; 
and  for  every  voyage  the  New  England¬ 
ers  perform  to  Newfoundland,  the  Nov.i 
Scotians  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
tw'o.  Such  is  the  afyliim  which  at  trre- 
fent  invites  the  unfortunate  lt»>allrts. 
And  here  too  the  very  dcfcend.itita  of 
thofe  men,  whofe  revengeful  palfions  ex¬ 
iled  their  fellow  citirens  to  uncultivated 
w’oods,  may  one  day  find  (belter  from 
thofe  furious  llorms  which  the  conten¬ 
tions  ofdiflerent  ftates  and  different  fac¬ 
tions  muft  excite. 

Politicians  who  affirm  that  money  is 
the  finews  of  war,  hare  been  tauglit  by 
the  fucccl's  of  America,  that  this  maxim 
admits,  like  many  others,  of  exceptions. 
From  the  poverty  of  the  AmenVans  ma¬ 
ny  Riitini  fpeciilators  pre<li<fted  the  difTo- 
Intion  of  their  army  ;  and  when  the  con- 
teft  was  finiO'ed,  they  fondly  hoped  that 
the  want  of  pay  would  prevent  the  fol- 
diers  from  diibanding,  and  that  a  military 
force  w’ould  make  the  revohctl  oloniffs 
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p.iy  ikar  for  their  tmiiK'lpatiaii  from 
Hiitain.  As  the  priulcncc  of  General 
\V.iibii>j;ton,  Ijovvevcr,  kept  hij>  at  my  on 
loot  when  they  were  veanled,  io  hi>  au¬ 
thority  difpei  feil  them  wlien  their  union 
threatened  to  fiipprefs  the  infant  liberties 
of  their  country.  J'he  American  foldiers 
for  live,  fix,  and  feven  years  fervicc  have 
aitreed  to  accept  tracts  of  land,  accord- 
Vn^  to  the  old  Roman  manner,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  their  poRerity  will  hold  their  ellatcs 
by  Very  honourable  tenures.  A  fund  is 
piovided  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
America,  which  amount  to  nine  millions 
ol  pounds  lleiling.  A  public  bank  is 
tfiablilbed  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  euneney  is  no  longer  an  objecl  of 
contempt  to  the  world.  I'he  virtue  ol 
an  infant  ftate,  and  the  enlightened  po¬ 
licy  of  Congrefs,  will  guard,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  againll  the  abufes  incident  to  Inch 
an  inUitution.  But  the  time  may  come 
when  tlie  public  credit  of  America  may 
involve  her  in  the  moll  ferious  dithcul- 
tics.  It  was  the  public  credit  of  England 
That  IkMiHtI  upon  her  head  fo  imieh 
debt  and  fo  many  giievous  taxes.  Like 
a  diibp.ited  indiviilual  of  great  landed 
I>r()peity,  Ibe  has  Ixmrowed  on  her  crcilit 
to  the  full  amount  at  le.ilt  of  her  cllatc. 
And  if  any  of  the  cliannels  of  her  wealth 
tliali  be  dried  up,  a  contingency  not 
wholly  improbable  in  the  prefent  jun'lure 
of  tlu*  atVairs  of  tlic  world,  the  intcrefl  of 
public  dock  mud  be  rediiced  ;  an  event 
which  would  latify  and  fcal  the  humilia- 
tio:i  of  Britain. 

Wh'-n  we  confider  the  preftnt  temper 
of  the  American  provinces,  and  the  alli- 
diiity  with  which  foreign  nations  court 
the  favour  of  America,  there  is  little 
room  to  hope  (Ire  will  ever  grant  any  ex- 
cludve  privileges  in  trade  to  the  Englilh. 

The  definitive  treaties  between  Britain 
and  her  late  enemies  advance  but  flowly, 
arnl  indead  of  advanlagvS,  not  fpecitied 
I'.r  the  Prclimitrarv  Anieies,  it  will  be 
well  if  new  conceliions  xuv  run  dentanded 
from  an  hurnlded  and  falling  empire. 
'The  griat  naval  force  that  is  keptorr  hurt 
by  Knglaiul  and  France,  is  a  prtnrf  that 
thele  pv»weTs  watch  over  «‘.uh  ollrer  with 
a  jcaloU'.  eye.  The  wounds  they  have 
receivnl,  aiul  the  lafiitude  they  feel  freen 
tire  lofs  of  hltvod,  will,  however,  keep 
them  inat^livc  b>r  forne  year  s.  'Fhey-will 
rcRon  their  arms  until  they  lhall  hav  • 
recovered  forne  degree  of  drength,  and 
until  forne  new  wcadon  flrall  tempt  their 
revenge,  their  avarice,  or  their  ambitioir, 


again  to  come  forth. into  the  field  of  bat*« 
tie.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiuc'luatins 
Ibitc  of  human  affairs,  the  changes  that 
have  already  happened,  and  others  that 
will  not  improliably  happen,  may  alter, 
the  general  face  of  things,  and  the  two 
great  rival  nations  may  contend  for  fupe- 
riority  on  new  ground.  The  Prince  of 
Afturias  has  imbibed, the  idea#  of  a, Spa¬ 
niard  ;  and  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  is 
not  immortal.  It  will,  be  wifdom.  in 
England  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
the  Prince,  and  in  general  of  the  Spanilh 
nation.  Let  Gibraltar  be  ceded  to  the 
Spanilh  monarchy  for  fomc  very  valuable 
compenfation.  Pull  out  the  thorn  that, 
rankles  in  the  bread  of  Spanilh  pride. 
Dalh  the  family  compact  in  pieces  by  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  New'  councils 
w  ould  tjuickly  govern  the  cabinet  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  old  proverb  would  be  revived, 
in  every  mouth — “  Peace  w’ith  England, 
and  war  with  all  the  world.”  The  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Spanilh  fettlements  to  North 
Amei  ica  will  make  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  thele  powers  the  friend  of*  England. 
And  it  may  happen,  that  the  Bags  of 
Spain  and  Britain  may  be  united  in  op-, 
pofilion  to  thofe  of  France  and  North 
America.  (T^  be  continued,) 

To  our  CORRLSPONOENTS. 

The  Death  of  tlnr  Shej^ier  d  is  not  a 
new  talc.  It  is.likcw'ife  in  many  places 
unnaturally  bombadical. 

pHitAXTHROPOs*  reflections  on  Mo- 
dedy  are,  we  doubt  not,  ver  y  well  meant, 
hut  he  has  made  them  fo  tedious  and. 
dry,  that  we  are  afraid  few  of  our  leaders 
would  lead  to  the  eml  of  them.  The 
cafe  of  Co(j  net  ilia  we  have  feen  before, 
and  we  believe  in  the  very  fame  eBay. 

'Fhe  Male  Cocjuct  is  a  very  proper  fuh- 
j  icCt  for  fatirc  ;  but  Mr  B,  applies  thc  lalb 
I  too  feebly  to  have  any  efleCt. 

The  Account  of  the  Duel  is  curious 
enough,  but  wc  will  be  under  the  necef- 
nty  of  tranferibing  it,  on  account  of* the 
inaccuracy  both  of  the  writing ^aud  the 
language*  • 

i'he  Verfes  to  Mifs  B are,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  very  young  poet  - indeed. 
The  author  himfelf  may  undtrdand 
them — we  do  not. 

I'he  packet  of  Hrc  H.-tc  Hoocamc  to 
hand,  as  we  fotmerly  mentioned,  and  wc- 
Brail  endeavour  to  make  as  much  ufc  of 
its  curious  contents  as  W'C  can.  He  will 
remember  they  arc  only  expletives,  and 
contain  no  regular  eBay. 


